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BUSINESS AND ADVANCED RATES 

In many ways and many places shippers—which 
is to say, business men—have shown a broad and 
reasonable attitude toward the request of the car- 
riers for higher rates and greater revenue to meet 
the expenses incurred by them and the demands 
made on them by reason of war conditions. We 
might almost say the attitude is more than reason- 
able for, for the most part, the disposition is to 
make no protest whatever against the application, 
leaving it to the wisdom of the Commission and to 
government policy to decide what measure of relief, 
if any, the railroads should have. This attitude is 
illustrated, for instance, by the position announced 
by H. C. Barlow, of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, in his testimony in the transcontinental 
rate hearing this week; by an editorial in “Current 
Affairs,” published by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; by’resolutions of bodies like the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufacturers; and by the 
statement filed by the big packers in the fifteen per 
cent case itself. The Boston editorial mentioned is 
as follows: 

“It must be obvious to any business man that 
the carriers are being subjected to greatly increased 
expenses for labor and for supplies of all kinds. 
Prices on practically every commodity have been 
greatly increased. The carriers cannot without per- 
Mission increase the price of the only commodity 
which they have to sell, i. e., transportation. 

“From the showing they were able to make, the 
consensus of opinion is that they are entitled to an 
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increase to meet war conditions. It may be that 
the carriers are justly entitled to charge higher 
rates generally than were in effect before the war 
began. This, however, is no time to determine that 
question. An emergency exists and action should 
be taken to meet that emergency. When the emerg- 
ency is over, it will be time to determine what rates 
ought to be permanently established so that the 
carriers’ credit may be firmly established and they 
may be able to furnish facilities which are needed 
by the shipping public. 

“Obviously, the terminals must be greatly im- 
proved, and motive power must be increased. A 
great many other improvements are necessary, but 
these cannot be undertaken at this time. The 
transportation machine as it exists will have to be 
speeded up to the highest possible limit consistent 
with safety and a great many inconveniences will 
have to be borne patiently by shippers until the war ~ 
is over. It is generally believed that greater hard- 
ships in the matter of transportation service than 
we have heretofore experienced will be encountered 
as the war progresses. This is hardly the time for 
criticism of the carriers, even though they may not 
have done all the things in the past which they 
should have done. Now is .the time for co-opera- 
tion, not carping criticism. 

“The Chamber is endeavoring to be helpful in the 
present situation, but if constructive criticism will 
help the situation, the Chamber can hardly be ex- 
pected not to act when action will result in im- 
provement. The policy of the Committee on Trans- 
portation is to co-operate with the officials of the 
railroads and this is bound to result in good both 
to the railroads and to the shippers. The most en- 
couraging sign is that the railroads are beginning 
to appreciate what this co-operation means. May 
it long continue after the war is over!” 

It seems peculiar that, with the situation present- 
ing itself thus to So many business men, it does not 
present itself in the same light to all of them, or 
more nearly all of them. But it is notable that, for 
the most part, the interests that are fighting the 
proposed increase are represented by men who are 
known as relentless opponents of the railroads. It 
is true that these men are, in theory, the mere em- 
ployes of the interests for which they speak, but 
there is such a thing as the tail wagging the dog. 

We believe it is fair to say that business, for the 
most part, thinks the carriers should have higher 
rates, or at least that this is no time to question 
too closely their demands. The successful prose- 
cution of the war depends in great measure on our _ 
transportation system and it cannot sustain the 
burden unless it has every help to which it is en- 
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titled—and perhaps a little more. The sentiment 
of business seems to be that it would be better to 
err a little now on the side of generosity than to 
risk the danger of parsimony and that any such 
errors can be corrected after the war when the 
public safety is not so seriously threatened. ~We 
would not go so far as to say that-business believes 
the carriers have justified their application for in- 
creased rates—though without doubt there is a large 
element that does so believe—but business, gener- 
ally speaking, thinks its interest and the interest 
and safety of the public generally is to give the 
railroads what they say they need now and hold 
them responsible for its wise and patriotic use. If 
they betray this trust there is always another day. 
We think the business man expects his traffic man- 
ager to guard against discrimination but that he is 
willing to pay his fair share of the cost of maintain- 
ing the transportation system as it must be main- 
tained in this crisis. Business, of course, may be 
all wrong about it, but time only will show the 
facts. 


We congratulate the Commission on having, of 
its own motion, called to the stand representative 
financiers, as to whose national and patriotic point 
of view there can be no question, to testify as to 
railroad credit as compared with that of other public 
utilities and of industrials. It would seem, from 
this action, that the Commission is disposed to 
view the problem before it somewhat as we said 
last week it should be viewed—as a broad question 
of public policy. 


STATE VS. FEDERAL CONTROL 

There is at least one state railroad commissioner 
with the broad outlook. He is E. O. Edgerton, of 
the California commission. Testifying in San Fran- 
cisco before the Newlands congressional committee, 
Mr. Edgerton said he was in favor of complete and 
immediate federal control of railroads. “Rates in 
one state are intimately connected with the rates in 
another state and also with the. finances of the car- 
riers,” said he. “We can’t fix rates in one state 
without, to some extent, affecting the ability of the 
roads to give service in another state and in inter- 
It is not right that one state 
should receive lower rates for like service than an- 
other state. The federal government should not 
only have the authority to regulate the issuance of 
securities, but it should have control of the ex- 
penditure of the proceeds, and the authority that 
has the power to regulate the capitalization and 
finances should also have the power to say what the 
rates shall be.” 

As to the function of state commissions under a 


state commerce. 
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plan of exclusive federal railroad regulation, \[r, 
Edgerton said they would still have the fielc of 
other public utility regulation, and as to railr« ids 
they could serve in an advisory capacity, appearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission frarkly 
as partisans of their states instead of trying to act 
both as partisans and in a judicial capacity. 


Speaking of the need of a national railway policy, 
Mr. Edgerton said: “To me the problem seenis to 
be this: There is a national job to be done. ‘the 
job is not being done. We have been proceeding 
with private ownership under regulation. Insicad 
of overregulating the roads, they have not been suf- 
ficiently regulated. The only chance for private 
ownership is affirmative and constructive regulation, 
not the exercise of veto power. Fixing rates in 
such a way as to get by the courts, just escaping 
the line of confiscation, is not intelligent regulation, 
We need the kind of regulation that compels the 
development of railroads to meet the national needs. 
Either private ownership under regulation must do 
the job we have before us or the government must. 
I suggest that we give over at once the discussion 
of the merits or demerits of government ownership, 
consider and formulate the needs of the country, 
put the job up to the railroads and ask their terms. 
If the terms are prohibitive let the government take 
the job itself.” 


EXPRESS COMPANIES ASK INCREASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Express companies November 15 applied to the Com- 
mission for an increase of 10 per cent in their rates. The 
Adams, American, Southern and Wells Fargo companies, 
making the application in behalf of themselves and other 
companies, set forth that they had suffered a net loss 
of $39,848 as the result of increases in operating expenses 
and taxes during the first six months of this year. 


The companies assert that they are carrying on greatly 
increased business “under the most trying conditions” and 
that their facilities are taxed far beyond their normal 
capacity. 

In support of this contention figures are cited to show 
that operating expenses and taxes of the four principal 
companies for the six months ended June 30, 1917, were 
$99,653,848, and receipts were $99,613,999. The deficit for 
July was estimated at more than $250,000. 


PUDUCAH-CAIRO DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Supreme Court, November 12, speaking through 
Justice Brandeis, in the case of the St. Louis Southwesiern 
against the Interstate Commerce Commission, affirmed the 
dismissal of a bill for injunction whereby the carriers 
sought to prevent the Commission from enforcing its order 
placing Paducah, as market for southern pine, on a par 
with Cairo. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





to 


Danger of Government Ownership. 
—Anyone having any degree of fa- 
miliarity with transportation problems 
shivers as he thinks of conditions that 
will probably prevail when winter 
sets in, especially in view of the fact 
that October 27 the Pennsylvania had 
to embargo against freight from all 
its connections, so that it hauls only 
between points on its own rails, while 
the embargo lasts. The fear is not so 
much over the effect of the embargo, though that is bad 
enough. The chill comes when one thinks of the proba- 
bility that the embargo will be made the excuse for pro- 
posing government ownership, or at least government 
operation. Only about one person in a thousand has the 
faintest conception of the inefficiency of government bodies 
in the handling of business. That one in a thousand, 
therefore, has a dim idea of what will be the result when 
the government undertakes to operate the railroads. 
Spain and Italy are fair samples of what governments do 
in that direction. There are enough private railways in 
France and Canada to keep the government railroads a 
bit on edge, though not enough to make the weak sister 
railroads that have been taken over by the government 
do as well as they did when they struggled along in the 
hands of ordinary business folks. The German railroads 
are not a fair example, because they are primarily mili- 
tary accessories and Germany has made war a study, so 
that everything in the country is~ geared to- enable that 
country to maintain itself in the “corridor of Europe” 
through which, before Bismarck united the German states, 
the armies. of Europe marched almost at will to enable 
France to get at Russia or Austria, or vice versa. The 
Germans have to keep their railroads good to prevent their 
neighbors stepping on them. There would be no such 
military necessity in this country. The indolence that 
marks three-fourths of government operations would have 
full swing most of the time. Those who have made even 
superficial investigation believe rates would be double 
what they are now, if the government operated the car- 
riers so as to show and bear the real cost, not show merely 
part of the cost, as is done in the reports of the post- 
master-general whenever he claims a surplus. His surplus 
is merely the difference between the pay-roll of the oper- 
ating force and the operating revenue, plus a few of the 
items that go to make up the real operating cost. 








Beating the Embargo.—Peculiar tales are coming to the 
Commission about work under embargoes. In a number 
of instances carload traffic has been moved to interdicted 
points by being loaded to the roof but moving under four 
or five L. C. L. bills of lading for each car. That is to 
Say, by paying the less-than-carload rate, the shipper has 
been able to get carload traffic through, notwithstanding 
the embargo. In one instance at least a big railroad sys- 
tem refunded the difference between the carload and the 
less-than-carload rates. In another instance the carrier 
declined to rebate to the carload rate, although the ship- 
ments, carried in one car, weighed much more than the 
carload minimum. The effect of the last-mentioned declina- 
tion is to require the shipper to pay the L. C. L. rate on 
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a carload shipment, in defiance of the well-established 
classification rule. That declination, it is_suggested, 
amounts to a notice to the shipper that if he is willing 
to pay the L. C. L. rate he can get around the embargo 
against carload. The query naturally arises as to why 
there should be an embargo against carloads when it is 
possible to ship carloads, if the device of making out four 
or five bills of lading on oné car is used, instead of one. 
It is an easy way for the local agent of a railroad to 
raise the rate on carloads. It is not even necessary to 
go through the formality of publishing a tariff, after the 
event. The probabilities are that such irregularities will 
cause investigation ef the whole subject. 

The Cause of Car Shortage.—There is fear among those 
who dread government ownership or direct government 
control of railroads that the continuous use of the words 
“car shortage” has created an erroneous notion as to the 
essential facts. Those who know do not place the blame 
on the railroads for the fact that there are not cars 
enough to meet the demand. Dooley once had a talk 
with a banker. He deposited some money and he wanted 
to know whether he could obtain it again immediately. 
He could. Then he wanted to know if Hennessy and he 
could obtain their money at the same time. The banker 
said yes. Anybody could obtain his money at any time, 
he said, swelling up with pride. But, recalling the fact 
that there is such a thing as a run, Mr. Banker limited 
his declaration that anybody could have his money at 
any time by warning Dooley and Hennessey that while 
anybody could have his money at any time, he and all 
his friends should not all come at once. “Don’t all come 
at once” is the rule that has been violated by the shippers 
because they have gone to war. They went to war, not 
by cutting out a volume of business equal to the war 
business, but by working overtime. There is no such 
thing as overtime for a railroad. It works all the time, 
year in and year out. By heavier loading of cars, and 
perhaps a little heavier loading of engines, the tonnage 
can be increased a little. Ordinarily, American railroads 
have twenty or more per cent of cars and engines than 


' ean be employed. That has been one of the scandals, as 


efficiency cranks view the matter. The railroads of the 
country have been put in the position of the man whose 
money has been taken by the government and is then 
asked to pay higher taxes than ever. The war-makers 
seized the car manufacturing plants, so the railroads could 
not obtain needed cars in 1915 and 1916. Then they were 
called on to transport the products of the car factories 
so converted to war uses. Congressmen, it is believed, 
have an idea that the fact that the railroads have not 
enough cars to accommodate a forty per cent increase in 
business is due to the neglect of the managers, hence 
the feeling of apprehension among those who fear govern- 
ment ownership. 





Ways of Playing Favorites.—A part of the Elkins anti- 
rebate law says: “Every person or corporation, whether 
carrier or shipper, who shall knowingly offer, grant or 
give, solicit, accept, or receive any such rebates, conces- 
sion, or discrimination shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than one thousand dollars nor more 
than twenty thousand dollars,” and “in addition to the 
fine herein provided for, shall be liable to imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two years, 
or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
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the court.” The thought is that traffic managers for ship- 
pers and yardmasters who engage in $5 per car transac- 
tions that result in one shipper’s traffic being put ahead 
of that of others, are taking a mighty long chance. That 
there are transactions of that kind is one of the open 
secrets among both yard men and traffic managers. In 
ordinary times they are small sins. At times like these 
they may be deemed much worse. Railroad freight agents 
might also study that part of the law with good effect. 
Some of them have been accused of winking and nodding 
to a back door whereby one shipper whom the agent likes 
better than he does others may evade an embargo. That 
is a concession or a discrimination subject to a fine of 
from $1,000 to $20,000 and imprisonment for not. more 
than two years. The fact that there have been no prose- 
cutions of agents or yardmasters does not mean that prac- 
tices of that kind may be continued indefinitely. The 
shippers who suffer by reason of such discrimination are 
always points of danger. A judge might not like to im- 
prison an agent or a yardmaster, but if an agent or a 
yardmaster were convicted, the railroad company could 
also be fined heavily, so as to make it unpleasant for 
both agent, corporation and shipper. The ordinary raw 
rebating of other days, according to the universal belief 
among shippers and carriers, has disappeared, but the dis- 
criminating done in the way indicated, it is generally 
believed, is widespread. 


Using the Dutch Ships.—The Shipping Board, the State 
Department and other government agencies dealing with 
the question, have about finished negotiations whereby the 
100 Dutch ships that have been held in American harbors 
since early in July will be released for service, mainly 
between the United States and South America. The Dutch 
government apparently made its representations so strong 
against the employment of the ships in the submarine 
zone, except for Dutch account, that most of them will 
probably be used on routes not infested by submarines. 
The first of the Dutch ships left an Atlantic port a week 
ago and is on her. way to South America with a cargo of 
coal. The charter for the voyage was arranged in London, 
with the permission of the inter-allied chartering commis- 
sion and of the Shipping Board. There are between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 tons of neutral ships in American ports, 
clearances on which were not given in the period imme- 
diately prior to the enactment of legislation that enabled 
the President to embargo shipments from the United 
States. There is a fair prospect of it all, except the 
Swedish, being released in a short time. It is necessary 
to persuade the neutrals who have been enjoying the 
benefits of trade with the United States now to serve the 
United States when its need is the greatest, instead of 
betaking themselves to the few neutral countries still in 
existence and plying between neutral ports, to the hurt of 
the belligerents from whom they obtained business during 
the period when the United States was not at war. 

A. E. H. 


MANUFACTURERS FAVOR ADVANCE. 

The secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
has sent the following telegram to H. C. Hall, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“The directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
at their regular monthly meeting November 6 instructed 
me to wire you on behalf of the organization to respect- 
fully urge that the petition of the carriers in the Official 
Classification territory for an advance in freight rates now 
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pending before your body be granted. It is almost the 
unanimous belief of shippers in the middle west that jp 
order to maintain the transportation service of the coup. 
try more money must be paid for the carriage. Pleage 
act promptly. We feel the situation is critical.” 


THE FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 

The Commission the afternoon of November 7/4 ap- 
nounced that it had asked Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank, chairman of the War Savings 
Committee, and formerly assistant secretary of the treas.- 
ury, and Paul Warburg, a Federal Reserve Board member, 
to appear November 16 to testify as to the credit available 
to railroads, other public utilities, industrials and other 
competitors in the money market. The announcement says 
they were summoned on the Commission’s own motion and 
without suggestion from or in the interest of any party to 
the controversy. Attorneys protesting for shippers are 
taken aback by the Commission’s move. They expect to 
show that Mr. Vanderlip is, or recently was, a director in 
the Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line and that Mr. War- 
burg was a large part of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. until a few 
years ago, and that his brother is a B. & O. director. 

The petition of the eastern carriers,- filed November 8, 
takes the place of the letter which George F. Randolph, 
commissioner for the trunk lines, was to have written, in 
conformity with the plans announced by the carriers on 
October 17, which was disarranged by the Commission 
by its announcement on October 22 that it had decided 
to resume hearings in Ex Parte No. 57. It may be re 
garded as a fifteenth section application for permission to 
file tariffs, and as a sixth section application to allow them 
to be made effective on less than thirty days’ notice. It 
is as follows: 

“Petitions make the following application as to procedure 
to govern the filing and publication of tariffs in connec- 
tion with the pending or proposed advances in rates in 
this proceeding: (1) That, except as hereinafter speci- 
fied, they may be permitted to refile all percentage sup- 
plements filed in Ex Parte 57 and subsequently suspended 
by the Commission and canceled by the carriers applying 
to commodity rates within Official Classification territory, 
with the understanding that as soon as possible and in 
no event later than ninety days from the date upon which 
the percentage supplements become effective, the carriers 
will file specific tariffs on the basis of fifteen per cent, 
preserving established rate groupings, relationships and 
differentials in the same manner as they were observed 
under the order of the Commission of Jan. 4, 1915, in the 
Five Per Cent case. 

“(2) That they and the originating carriers outside of 
Official Classification territory forming through routes with 
them, be permitted to publish commodity rates in accord- 
ance with the usual tariff rules of the Commission between 
points in Official Classification territory and other rate 
territories which are based upon combinations, differen- 
tials, proportionals, or specifics, through the various gate 
ways on the basis of the advances which have been oF 
may be made in the class and commodity rates within 
Official Classification territory, the advance in such rates 
to accrue to the Official Classification territory carriers. 

“(3) That they and the originating carriers outside of 
Official Classification territory forming through route with 
them be permitted to file tariffs in accordance with the 
usual tariff rules of the Commission increasing interter 
ritorial class rates published as through joint rates based 
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upon combinations, differentials, proportionals, specifics, ap- 
plying between points in Official Classification territory 
and other rate territories on the basis of the advances 
whicii have been or may be permitted in the class rates 
petween points in Official Classification territory, pursuant 
to this Commission’s decisions in I. & S. Docket No. 965 
and x Parte 57, the increase in such rates to accrue to 
the Official Classification carriers. 

“(4) That the order in the anthracite case, Docket No. 
4914, be modified and the carriers permitted to file tariffs 
increasing rates covered by that order, as requested in 
petition filed at the hearing of May 9, 1917, in Ex Parte 
No. 57. 

“(5) That all applications pertaining to the pending 
ease for permission to increase commodity rates which 
have been filed since August 15, 1917, and not yet acted 
upon by the Commission, and other applications of Eastern 
Trunk lines now filed with the Commission, although not 
cited in the Commission’s order of October, 1917, be. al- 
lowed, and permission given to file upon short notice 
specific tariffs in accordance with such applications. 

“(6) That the commodity rate tariffs involved in I. & S. 
Dockets Nos. 1111 (Anthracite Coal), 1124 (Eastern Live 
Stock Fresh Meat Case), 1142 (Eastern Grain Case), 1125 
(Eastern Commodity Case), 1131 (Commodities between 
Trunk Lines and Western Points), 1134 (C. F. A. Petro- 
leum Case) be permitted to become effective as published 
upon short notice. 

“This outline of procedure is intended to complete the 
fifteen per cent case and is not intended to relate to such 
further advances in class and commodity rates as may be 
proposed by the carriers.” : 

Carriers Cross-Examined. 

If the government were to provide the railroads with all 
necessary cars, locomotives, terminals and other equipment 
necessary to produce an efficient plant adequate to meet 
war demands, the carriers would not forego their request 
for an advance in rates as represented in the pending peti- 









tion before the Commission in the fifteen per cent case. 


Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania railroad, made 
this declaration to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
November 15, in reply to inquiries, at the same time stat- 
ing that it was his opinion as a railroad executive that 


the time had come to give serious consideration to a plan 
under which the government would supply railroads with 


capital. Mr. Rea, slightly qualifying his statement of the 
necessary persistence of the demand for an increase in 
rates, said the Pennsylvania system was in exceptional 
financial condition, but that the weaker roads of the coun- 
try were in bad shape and that the facilities provided by 
them were quite as necessary to shippers as those afforded 
by the stronger roads. 

Mr. Rea, who had made a direct statement on a former 
occasion, was cross-examined by Clifford Thorne. Mr. 
Thorne drew attention to the $30,000,000 surplus earned 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad last year and laid ‘stress 
on the fact that the earnings of the railroad were larger 
than ever before, although Mr. Rea, and George Stuart 
Patterson, counsel for the carriers, insisted that a fair state- 
Ment of the amount of the surplus would take into ac- 
count the increased capital account of the railroad and 
the consequent diminishing rate of return. 

“How many cars would you buy if this advance were 
granted?” asked Mr. Thorne. 

“T can’t tell,” replied Mr. Rea, who said it was useless to 
Place orders without obtaining an order for priority of 
Production and that deliveries could not be made before 
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the middle of next year. He said the Pennsylvania had 
placed orders for 100 locomotives to be delivered the latter 
part of next year and that the road shops at Altoona were 
turning out 22 locomotives a month and in September had 
succeeded in turning out thirty. He said the appeal for 
an advance in rates was not based on a desire to buy more 
cars. Mr. Thorne drew attention to the sale by the Penn- 
sylvania of $60,000,000 4%4 general mortgage bonds during 
the last year and the sale of a lesser quantity of notes, 
using these facts as basis for an inquiry about the credit 
of the Pennsylvania. 

“I am willing to say that the credit of the Pennsylvania 
is Al,” said Mr. Rea. : 

J. Van Dyke Norman of Louisville, appearing as 
counsel for shippers, asked if the estimated operating ex- 
penses of the Pennsylvania as submitted to the Commis- 
sion included the extraordinary war taxes. Mr. Rea 
replied that it did. 

Mr. Norman asked if the president of the Pennsylvania 
thought the railroads should earn a normal return above 
the war taxes. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rea. Mr. Norman inquired if Mr. Rea 
thought everyone could do that, if the railroads should be 
permitted to make normal profits plus war taxes, and 
finally if it were possible for everyone to make normal 
profits and still pay the expenses of the war. Mr. Rea said 
the railroads ought to be allowed to earn a fair return. 
Later when Commissioner Anderson reverted to this mat- 
ter, Mr. Rea said that he thought the railroads ought to 
pay their share, agreeing with the suggestion that it would 
not be fair to pass on to the consumer all the excess profits 
tax and other war burdens. 

Respecting the possible loan of money by the govern- 
ment to the railroads for the building of quipment and 
plant, a matter in which Commissioner Clark exhibited in- 
terest, Mr. Rea said the terms under which such money 
should be supplied must necessarily be liberal. He said 
he would favor such a loan if the cars were built on the 
car trust plan, allocated to the railroads, but more liberally 
than on any car trust plan yet devised, permitted to be 
merged gradually into equipment account by a pro rata 
agreement and built at government prices for material. 
He said he thought 100,000 cars should be built, but re- 
ferred to the fact that some railroad men believe 100,000 
cars “pitchforked” into the situation would make it worse 
instead of better and that others think locomotives are 
more needed than cars. 

Commissioner McChord asked if such a loan would meet 
the requirements of the railroads. Mr. Rea replied that 
railroad needs embraced locomotives, terminals and other 
equipment as well. Mr. McChord asked what situation 
would be brought about if the government provided funds 
for all these purposes. 

“Then would come in the question of time,” said Mr. Rea. 

“You could not get it sooner elsewhere,” said Commis- 
sioner McChord. Mr. Rea admitted that this was true and 
followed, at the suggestion of Mr. Patterson, with the 
statement that with all this provided for them the rail- 
roads would not forego their request for a rate advance. 

“You want that also?’ asked Mr. McChord. 

“Yes.” 

Commissioner Clark raised the question of the propriety 
of permitting railroads an emergency advance of rates, 
as the pending application is stipulated to cover, to then 
allow them to use these revenues in improving their prop- 
erty, thus capitalizing a “donation” and paying interest 
on it for all time. 
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In reply to an inquiry by Commissioner Anderson, Mr. 
Rea said he had begun to doubt that the operation of the 
railroads of the entire country as a unit would materially 
increase freight car efficiency. He said more cars .were 
needed. 

“Cars are wearing out. They are not being replaced. We 
have fewer men in the shops,” said Mr. Rea. “The draft 
has seriously affected our situation. We have 115 women 
employed on the tracks at Pittsburgh and New York.” 

Howard Elliott of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad followed Mr. Rea on the witness stand and 
was promptly confronted by Clifford Thorne with the 
lengthy and stinging indictment of New Haven practices 
contained in the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the New Haven investigation. Mr. Thorne 
asked the witness to point out what clause in the findings 
of the Commission was untrue. 

“That is a long question,” said Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Thorne said his object in bringing into the record 
the report of the Commission in the New Haven case 
was to draw attention to the position in which a railroad 
guilty of such financial practices found itself when it 
came to ask advances of rates to pay returns on its capital 
of $453,000,000. Mr. Elliott said the capital of the road 
had been reduced $12,000,000 since the publication of the 
report, from which Mr. Thorne had made the xcerpt, and 
then proceeded to lay before the Commission figures show- 
ing the investment exclusively devoted to freight business 
and to show that existing rates do not pay the desired 
return on this property. 


Argument Postponed. 


No hearing was held Thursday afternoon. The hearing 
was continued Friday morning as to rates on plaster, etc., 
and in the afternoon examination was to be made of Van- 
derlip and Warburg and of exhibits to be introduced by 
Clifford Thorne. This examination was to be continued 
Saturday morning when the Commission was to conclude 
the cross-examination of the presidents. This serves to put 
the arguments over to Monday morning at 10 a. m. 


Southern Roads Expected to Act. 


Although at the time this was written the southern 
roads had not formally renewed their request for a fifteen 
per cent increase in rates, there never has been any ques- 
tion among those cognizant of the move among eastern rail- 
roads to obtain the unallowed benefits of the fifteen per 
cent case, but that in due time the move would be nation- 
wide. The western railroads made their formal applica- 
tion November 9 and obtained the assignment of December 
17 as the day on which they shall do what the eastern car- 
riers did on November 5—present their testimony. 

Likewise there has never been any lack of understand- 
ing that the resumed fifteen per cent case would travel 
along the line laid down at the first hearings in the spring 
of 1917. The contention will be that the high cost of labor, 
material and supplies has reduced the income to such a 
point that the companies are not able to make a fair re- 
turn on their property investment, which, in the case of 
the strong roads, is alleged to be in excess of their capitali- 
zation, so that if the big roads are able to pay normal 
dividends they are still not paying reasonable returns on 
the money used to create the property. 

For weeks, newspaper correspondents in Washington 
have believed that the President’s influence is all in favor 
of the Commission granting the advance in full, even as 
the President was known to favor the five per cent in- 
crease. That understanding has produced a pessimism 
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among shippers. All except those associated with Cl. ‘forg 
Thorne have ceased opposition. The packers, us.ially 
among the most strenuous objectors, through Ross D. Ryn. 
der, are not fighting the main issue. They are opp: sing 
merely the contention that there is a defined rate rel«tion. 
ship between the live animal and its carcass. 

The so-called independent oil interests and some shi) pers 
of grain and grain products are putting up a fight, but not 
of the intensity that formerly characterized proposals to 
advance rates. 

There is a distinct feeling that if the President, as war 
chief, thinks it advisable to give the railroads increased 
rates, it is useless, if not verging on a lack of patriotism, 
to make anything more than a formal objection. 

During the hearings last spring the suggestion was made 
more than once that the situation presented was one for 
consideration by Congress rather than by an administrative 
body charged wjth no questions of policy or expediency, but 
merely the determination whether given rates are within 
the elastic bounds of discretion covering the range within 
which any rate may not be called unreasonable, although 
there may be considerable difference between the highest 
and the lowest rate within that range. During war time, 
many. think, that in the President should be practically 
vested all the powers of government to the end that there 
may be attained that speed which real autocracy can 
achieve. 

Advances in wages of miners have been granted on the 
President’s say-so, because Dr. Garfield, the fuel adminis- 
trator, who actually assented to such advances, has no au- 
thority except such as the President gives him, and his 
acts: are the acts of the President. Price concessions have 
been made to others in the same way. Therefore, it may 
be argued, what is good for the laborer must be good for 
his employer. The Adamson law is a wage and hours of 
service law. The President put it through Congress. He 
could constrain Congress to make a horizontal adyance in 
rates just as easily. In the last analysis, therefore, it 
might be asked with show of reason, if Comptroller John 
Skelton Williams was speaking for the President when he 
urged the grant so as to keep railroad securities held by 
national banks from being thrown on the market, thereby 
still further depressing their price, then why make a fight? 

Notwithstanding the comptroller’s declaration, his state- 
ment about railroad securities was generally interpreted by 
attorneys for shippers as evidence that the President fa- 
vored the increase, as a matter of policy. 


Oil Men Testify. 


The so-called independent oil men, for whom Thorne is 
attorney, are conducting the fight on the ground that the 
proposed rates will put them out of large market areas 
and turn such areas over to their competitors, the various 
Standard Oil companies. Their witnesses, W. F. Boltz and 
William MacEwen, were on the witness stand November 9. 
They repeated what they said last spring, and again in 
August and October, about the unreasonableness of the 
rates and the injustice that would be done them if the 
refineries around Oil City, Bradford, Warren, Olean and 
Buffalo were put into different groups instead of being 
retained in the existing group. 

MacEwen and Boltz, who put into the record thirty or 
forty exhibits, showed that the independents, who have to 
furnish their own tank cars and pay the cost of repairing 
them and thereby relieve the railroads of that charge, earl 
more per car and per mile than the average of all freight 
and bring the railroads three times as much money 4§ 
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equipment owned by them because they are always loaded 
to 100 per cent of capacity. The two men, who are traffic 
managers for the National Petroleum Association and the 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association, made up tables 
showing that the non-Standard refiners will have to absorb 
as high as $300 per car if they try to continue competition 
with the Standard companies. 
from a little more than a cent to more than six cents per 
gallon. Such absorptions are impossible on gasoline and 
other light products of the refineries. They calculated 
the absorptions that will have to be made by taking the 
rates from the nearest Standard refinery to a given mar- 
ket and showing the difference between them and the 
rates the independent will have to pay. 


Examiner Disque asked MacEwen a question that is 
considered significant. He wanted to know whether the 
independent industry could net stand the increase as a war 
measure. 

“We are not on a war basis,” said MacEwen. “Gasoline 
is only oné cent higher now than it was when crude was 
selling at about a dollar a gallon. The price of crude is 
now over two dollars. -We are not making war profits.” 

“Couldn’t the industry stand ten per cent?” 


MacEwen thought not and he said he could not estimate 
the amount the business of the company for which he 
works would lose if the advances were made. 


The examiner’s first question, as to whether the bigher 
rates could not be endured as a war measure, is taken as 
indicating that somebody “higher up” has been asking 
something along that line and the thought is being passed 
along to the shippers. 


Mr. Thorne is making a fight in behalf of grain and live 
stock shippers. The grain dealers and the live stock ship- 
pers, it is contended, will have to absorb the increased 
rates because market quotations are the prices paid in the 
primary markets, less freight rates. That is the fact also 
in the cotton market. In that way every man not at the 
primary market knows what he will receive simply by sub- 
tracting from the primary market quotation the cost of 
getting his product to the market which offers the prices 
published in the market pages. 


Therefore Thorne makes his fight on the broad proposi- 
tion that the men whom he represents pays the freight— 
that is, he must sell for the price in the primary market, 
minus the freight; and that the carrier must show, when 
he claims, that his property investment is really what he 
asserts before he can be heard to show that the earnings 
of the eastern carriers—10.5 per cent in 1916—are not 
sufficient to enable the carriers to maintain their credit 
and reasonable return on their capital stock. 


The telegraphic correspondence relating to the applica- 


tion of the western carriers is as follows: 


Chairman H. C. Hall, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Washington, D 
_The western carriers request privilege of appearing before 
your Commission at Washington on December 10 and being 
heard on that date on application for general advance in freight 
rates, at which time and place they desire to introduce their 
evidence in support of such application. It is desired that the 
ety notice for public hearing be .accordingly issued by 
‘he Commission. We respectfully request favor of advice at 
your early convenience as to whether your Commission can 
hevaistently enter upon and proceed with_hearing requested 
erein. E. S. KEELEY. 


BE. S. Keeley, 
Vice-President, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., 
Chicago, IIl. : 
Telegram received. December 10 and i 
egra , succeeding days not 
apni auable. Public hearing in fifteen per cent case on your 
NPcation for western carriers set for Monday, December 17. 
Notice heing given accordingly. 
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WILLIAMS VS. THORNE DEBATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


If the Official Bulletin, the newspaper published by the 
executive branch of the government, publishes anything 
concerning a controversy or argument between a govern- 
ment official and a private citizen, must it publish only 
the arguments of the official or must it play the game as 
does an ordinary paper and publish the argument of both 
sides? That question is raised by the fact that the Bul- 
letin, in its issue of November 9, contains John Skelton 
Williams’s answer to Clifford Thorne’s criticism of the 
comptroller’s utterances concerning the fifteen per cent 
case. Thorne and the shippers-he represents had to pay the 
printer for getting out copies of Thorne’s letter for cir- 
culation. The government newspaper, published wholly 
at government expense, presents the comptroller’s answer 
to Thorne without expense to the official. Williams’s 
argument is circulated at the expense of Thorne and other 
citizens. 

Shippers who commented on Williams’s answer to 
Thorne called attention to the fact that the comptroller 
uses the word “securities” to cover both railroad stocks 
and bonds, and he.compares railroad stocks with govern- 
ment bonds. 


Following is the full text of the letter from Clifford 
Thorne to John Skelton Williams: 


“T have read with interest your statement in support 
of the railroads in their present attempt to increase the 
freight tax on the American people another $50,000,000 
annually. You have given this statement to the newspa- 
pers of the country on the very eve of the trial of the 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. I will 
not even suggest that you are lending the prestige of 
your great office to help the railroads to stampede the 
Commission, for I know you would net stoop to such a 
base undertaking; and if you did so it would be useless, 
for I have confidence in the courage and integrity of that 
great tribunal to believe that it cannot be stampeded. 
If that were not true the time has arrived to abandon 
the regulation of railroads in America. 


“I wonder, perchance, if the idea has ever occurred to 
you that one department of the government should not 
try to dictate to another department of the government 
what is its duty on matters of grave import. Would you 
welcome a public statement from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission telling you what you should do on a matter 
of importance which you were called upon to decide? 
Perhaps the Commission is capable of deciding this case 
upon the facts presented to it, and not upon newspaper 
interviews and pronunciamentos. 


“In regard to the value of our railroads as reflected in 
the market prices on securities, you are quoted as saying 
that railroad ‘securities have sustained the heaviest shrink- 
ages, and that they have been the leaders in the down- 
ward movement of values.’ I challenge that statement 
as untrue. If you have facts to substantiate such a claim 
it is your duty to present them to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at once. But you know that you dare not 
attempt to testify to such a statement under oath on 
the witness stand. There is not an iota of evidence in 
support of your claim that has been offered by the rail- 
roads, or any hireling of the railroads, in this proceeding. 
The facts are precisely the opposite of what you claim 
and we are going to prove it. If you doubt this I invite 
your attendance at the hearing next Friday before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and I dare you to ques- 
tion the accuracy of a solitary statement of fact tha’ will 
be offered on behalf of the national organizations of live 
stock shippers, grain shippers, and the independent oil 
men of the United States who are fighting this advance. 
These organizations have an aggregate membership of 
over a million shippers. They are entitled to a respectful 
hearing before a tribunal not subjected to pressure or 
outside influences. Unless you can substantiate these 
statements on the witness stand, under cross-examination 
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your statements are not entitled to the confidence either 
of this Commission or of the American people. 

“Representative railroad securities as a class have de- 
clined in value at a less rate than those of industrials, pub- 
lic utilities, or even bonds of the United States government. 
There is a world-wide financial situation that has affected 
the borrowing power of all men and of all nations. The 
decline in security values is not due te inadequate rail- 
road credit or inadequate railroad earnings; it is due to 
the war. You must know that fact to be true. 

“This great human catastrophe, that is paralyzing so many 
manufacturing and industrial enterprises not directly con- 
nected with the making of war munitions, has entirely 
failed to injure our railroads, for the record, when com- 
pleted, will show that the railroads during the past two 
years, while this great struggle has been waging, have 
prospered better than during any other year since the 
steam engine was invented. 

“You state: ‘If a way cannot be found now to reduce 
the prices of materials and the cost of labor to a normal 
basis, and this for the present is hopeless, it seems clear 
on the facts before us that a revision and modification 
of the fabric of rates to meet these new conditions 
has become imperative.’ You seem to overlook two very 
salient facts: First, the purpose of the surplus of over 
one thousand million dollars which our railroads have 
been permitted to accumulate during the past twenty-five 
or thirty years; and second, the enormous increase in 
traffic during the past few years. 

“It is true that the cost of labor and of railroad supplies 
has gone up; but it is also true that there has been such 
a remarkable increase in traffic, that over and above all 
these added expenses, American railroads as 4 whole 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, earned net more 
than in any other year, with only one exception in their 
entire history. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, on June 29, 
1917, rendered their decision in the Fifteen Per Cent case. 
The record showed that the eastern railroads as a whole 
last year earned over 10% per eent on all their capital 
stock; this was net above all expenses, above all taxes, 
and above all interest on bonds and debt. And yet the 
Commission gave these eastern carriers an advance of 
approximately $100,000,000. Last year was a phenomenal 
year and the Commission undoubtedly anticipated a de- 
cline to some extent, especially during the coming winter. 
You cannot have a ‘peak year’ every year. This never 
has been and never will be in any industry on earth. A 
careful estimate of future earnings was made by the Com- 
mission, and the amazing fact has developed since that 
decision, that the actual net earnings of these eastern 
railroads, instead of falling below or equaling, have actu- 
ally exceeded the expectations of the Commission. This 
fact will be conclusively established of record. 

“In this wild scramble for profiteering and in the con- 
stant placing of additional tax burdens of all kinds and 
character, aggregating hundreds and even thousands of 
millions of dollars, upon the American people, would it 
not be wise to be sure of your ground before recom- 
mending an additional tax equivalent to five per cent on 
another billion dollars to be paid gy the shippers of this 
country? 


“Before reaching conclusions it would be well for you, 
as well as other public officials, to learn to wait until you 
have heard both sides.” 


Williams Replies to Thorne. 
The reply of John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the 
currency, to Clifford Thorne is as follows: 


My attention has been called to a statement given to the 
press by an agent or attorney for certain shippers in the 
shape of a letter addressed to me—the original of which 
letter, however, has not reached me—in which the writer 
of the letter complains of a recent public statement in 
which I expressed confidence that the decision to be rend- 
ered by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the rate 
question “would be one which its superior knowledge and 
painstaking study of the whole situation will in every way 
justify and the relief needed will be accorded promptly.” 

Our national banks, which are under the supervision of 
this office, are large holders of high-grade railroad bonds 
which have declined greatly in value. My statement was 
intended to give encouragement and to prevent the un- 
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necessary sacrifice of such securities, believing, as | diq 
that the interests of our railroads would be safeguardeg 
and protected and that they would be permitted to charge 
such rates for transportation as would, with good manage. 
ment, enable them to earn a fair return upon the  apitaj 
invested in them. 

The attorney for the shippers protests against my att). 
tude, denies my statement that railroad securities haye 
sustained the heaviest shrinkages and have been the lea. 
ers in the downward movement of values, and solemnly 
declares that representative railroad securities as 2 class 
“have declined in value at a less rate than United States 
government bonds” and other securities. It is only neces. 
sory to refer to the quotation list to see the absurdity and 
error of his claim. 

United States twos, which represent about three-fourths 
of all our government bonds, exclusive of the new Liberty 
Bonds, sold last year at 100%, the high price. They are 
still worth 97. The stock of the St. Paul system in the 
same time has declined from 102 to 37 and Baltimore é 
Ohio has declined from 96 last year to 50 now. 

United States threes of 1918 have declined from a high 
point of 102 last year to 99 to-day. In the same time 
New York Central stock has shrunk from 114 to 65 and 
Erie shares from 42 to 13. 

United States fours have declined from 112% in 1916 to 
105 to-day. In the same time the stock of the New Haven 
system has shrunk from 77 to 21, and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock from 120 to 94. 

United States threes of 1961 declined from 103, the high 
price of 1916, to 85. In the same time Norfolk & Western 
stock has shrunk from 147 to 100, Delaware & Hudson 
stock from 156 to 95, and Union Pacific from 153 to 108. 

The shrinkage which has taken place since last year in 
the shares of a dozen of our principal railroad systems, 
including the nine systems named above, has amounted to 
approximately as much as the entire bonded debt of the 
United States as it stood prior to the outbreak of the war 
last spring, or say nearly one billion dollars. 

This attorney in his open letter urges that “last year’ 
certain “eastern” railroads as a whole earned so much on 
their capital stock, and although the figures were avail- 
able to him he omits to state that for the current year 
these same roads have shown an enormous shrinkage in 
their net earnings and that some of them are now threat- 
ened with insolvency and scarcely earning enough to meet 
fixed charges. 

He also says the “war has entirely failed to injure our 
railroads,” although he presumably knows that as a direct 
and immediate result of the war these roads are beipg 
required at this time to pay 100 per cent more for their 
coal and 100 per cent more for many other materials used 
in their operation, including steel and iron products, and 
that there has been little or no increase in the rates they 
are allowed to charge. 

As the above are fair specimens of other inaccurate and 
misleading statements contained in this attorney’s letter, 
addressed to me and furnished to the press, but which has 
not yet been delivered to me, further comment is obviously 
unnecessary. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


A practically complete summary of the results of opera- 
tion in September, given out by the Commission November 
13, and covering 173 of the 185° reporting railroads, with 
a mileage of 223,788, shows an increase in the operating 
revenue for the country as a whole from $315,017,593 to 
$347,121,272; expenses from $197,514,119 to $236,240,962; 
and a decline in the net from $117,503,474 to $110,880,310; 
a decline in the railway operating income from $104,008, 
984 to $86,191,884; a decline in the net per mile from $526 
to $495; and in the operating income from $466 to $385 
per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increased 
from $138,826,482 to $154,394,408; operating expenses from 
$91,803,217 to $110,543,686; a decline in the net froin $47, 
024,265 to $43,850,722; a decline in the operating income 
from $41,609,479 to $36,366,349; a decrease in the net per 
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mile from $824 to $770; and a decrease in operating reve- 
nue per mile from $729 to $638. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $43,- 
939,032 to $51,754,410; expenses from $28,886,438 to $35,- 
32,325; net from $15,052,595 to $16,422,085; there was a 
decline in operating income from $13,137,291 to $12,972,- 
211; an increase in the net per mile from $353 to $383, but 
a decline in the operating income from $307 to $303 per 
mile. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $132,252,- 
078 to $140,972,454; expenses from $76,825,464 to $90,364,- 
951; net decline from $55,426,614 to $50,607,503; operating 
income slumped from $49,262,214 to $36,853,324; net per 
mile declined from $448 to $408, and operating income from 
$399 to $297 per mile. 

For the nine months ended with September the operat- 
ing revenue increased from $2,569,597,441 to $2,877,243,356; 
expenses from $1,696,861,110 to $2,018,090,348; and net 
fell from $872,736,331 to $859,153,008, or from $3,914 to 
$3,841 per mile. . 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increased 
from $1,166,955,503 to $1,284,128,356; expenses from $791,- 
602,861 to $951,594,350, and net fell from $375,352,642 -to 
332,524,006, or from $6,576 per mile to $5,820. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $380,- 
156,832 to $440,571,650; expenses from $251,291,628 to 
$301,376,280, and net from $128,865,204 to $139,195,370, or 
from $3,026 to $3,254 per mile. 


In the western district the revenue increased from 


$1,022,485,106 to $1,152,543,350; expenses from $653,966,621 
to $765,119,718, and net from $368,518,485 to $387,423,632, 
or from $2,988 to $3,130 per mile. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics’ study of the result 
of August operations of the large railways is stated as 


follows: 

The net operating income of the railways of the United 
States for August, 1917, was less than August, 1916, by 
$35 per mile, or 7.5 per cent. 

Total operating revenues, $365,316,147, exceeded those 
for August, 1916, by $38,116,778. Operating expenses, 
$246,341,511, were greater by $42,843,772. Net operating 
revenue, $118,974,636, decreased $4,726,994. Taxes, $16,- 
999,666, increased by $3,383,173. Net operating income was 
$101,917,702, which is a decrease of $7,998,991. 


If spread over the mileage represented, operating reve- 
hues averaged 1,581 per mile, an increase over August, 
1916, of 11.4 per cent; operating expenses per mile, $1,066, 
were greater by 20.6 per cent; net operating revenue per 
mile, $615, shows a decrease of 4 per cent, while net 
operating income per mile, $441, decreased 7.5 per cent. 
Taxes per mile rose 24.6 per cent. 

This summary covers 231,108 miles of operated lines, 
or about 90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of 
the United States. 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
were greater than those for August, 1916, by 13.3 per 
per cent; operating expenses rose 23.5 per cent; net op- 
erating revenue decreased 5.1 per cent; taxes increased 
16.3 per cent; operating income per mile decreased 7.2 
per cent. 

For ihe railways of the southern district operating reve- 
hues per mile exceeded those for August, 1916, by 18.6 
ber cent; operating expenses rose 24.7 per cent; net op- 
erating revenue increased 6.9 per cent; taxes increased 
63.6 per cent; operating income per mile decreased 1 per 
cent. 


For the western railways operating revenues per mile 
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exceeded those for August, 1916, by 7.5 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses rose 16.7 per cent; net operating revenue 
decreased 5.7 per cent; taxes increased 20.4 per cent; 
operating income per mile decreased 9.2 per cent. 

The eight months of the current calendar year, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceding year, 
show changes per mile of line as follows: Operating 
revenues increased 11.9 per cent; operating expenses in- 
creased 18.6 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 
1.3 per cent; taxes increased 20.5 per cent, while oper- 
ating income decreased 4.5 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 15.9 per cent in 
the East, increased 3.3 per cent in the South, and in- 
creased 5.5 per cent in the West. 

August net operating income per mile was 7.5 per cent 
less in 1917 than in 1916, 17.7 per cent greater than in 
1915, 31 per cent greater than in 1914 and 30.4 per cent 
greater than in 1913. 


COTTON MEN FOR INCREASE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

The National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, 
in session here November 7, went on record as favoring . 
an increase in railroad freight rates. 

A resolution adopted says the association “favors in 
principle an increase in railway rates and pledges before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and elsewhere its 
hearty support of fair advances for the reason that in- 
creased expense of operation—an inevitable accompani- 
ment of war conditions unless attended by an equitable 
increase in income, can lead but to one result—the finan- 
cial and physical wreck of the various units of our railway 
system.” 


RAIL-AND-WATER RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission has rescinded the authorization, given 
in its original decision in the fifteen per cent case, to have 
rail-and-water rates brought up to the level of the all-rail. 
The application of the carriers for the disallowed benefits 
of that case made it desirable for the Commission to close 
out every part of the first case. Some of the carriers took 
advantage of the privilege and some continued the rail- 
and-water rate differentials under all-rail. Those who have 
failed to act lost the privilege on November 10. The Com- 
mission’s notice on the subject in this second supplemental 
order in the fifteen per cent case, is as follows: 

“In the original report in this case, 45 I. C. C., 303, per- 
mission was given for increasing joint rail-and-water rates 
to the level of the all-rail rates between the same points. 
On Nov. 7, 1917, a supplemental report was issued revoking 
that permission as of Nov. 10, 1917. It now appears that 
a general readjustment of joint ocean-and-rail rates be- 
tween north Atlantic ports and points in the southeast 
was begun by the lines parties thereto. To portions of 
the southeast this adjustment was promptly made effect- 
ive. To other portions of the southeast an exhaustive rate 
check was necessary, and because of the volume of sup- 
plemental matter already in effect to the tariffs, reissue 
of several voluminous. tariffs was necessary. The tariffs 
which would complete this work were just ready to go 
on the press for final printing, to be filed November 20, 
effective December 30, when our supplemental report was 
issued. 

“While we believe that in general sufficient time had 
elapsed within which carriers desiring to do so might 
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have availed themselves of the authority granted in our 


original report, it was not the intention of the supple- 
mental report to summarily break off the completion of a 
readjustment such as that above referred to. For these 
reasons the supplemental report of Nov. 7, 1917, is hereby 
modified so as to extend to Nov. 30, 1917, the date of 
revocation of the permissfon granted in the original re- 
port.” 


NEW ENGLAND INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission late on November 10 announced that 
Commissioner Anderson would, November 21, begin hear- 
ings at Boston on fifteenth section applications by New 
England carriers for permission to increase passenger 
fares and freight rates. The hearing is to be on the fol- 
lowing applications: Nos. 1599, 1608, 1623, 1630, 1613, 
1629, 1664, 1609, 1616, 1627, 1636 and 1617. In these ap- 
plications New England carriers ask leave to file tariffs 
providing for increased passenger fares and increased 
rates on class freight as follows: 
Application Number 
Passenger Freight 
rates. 
Boston & Albany R. R. § 1609 
Boston & Maine R. R. > 
Central Vermont Ry. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R 
tutland R. R. i1: 1617 


ce rrr 
Grand Trunk Ry. 


As to passenger fares, these applications propose an 
increase in the mileage book rates from 24 cents to 
2% cents per mile and an increase in one-way fares from 
2% cents to 2% cents per mile. It is also proposed to 
increase party fares from 2% cents to 2% cents per mile. 
This general statement applies to all the carriers except 


the Central Vermont, the Rutland and Grand Trunk. These 
three carriers propose only to increase the rate for 500- 
mile tickets from 214 to 2% cents per mile, no increases 


being proposed in the one-way fares. Changes are pro- 
posed by the Boston & Maine in its commutation fares 
and forms of commutation tickets. 

The increases proposed in freight rates ite only to 
shipments moving under class rates either locally over 
one line or jointly over two or more lines. The proposed 
changes will result in materially increased charges for 
shipments moving under class rates, particularly for short 
hauls. 


THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

No obvious legal method for preventing a strike by the 
railroad yard and train men exclusive of firemen and 
enginemen if their prospective demand for an increase 
of 42 per cent in their wages is refused by the railroads 
has been discovered. On the contrary, the hands of the 
government are tied so that it cannot use any of the 
special funds for the prosecution of violators of the anti- 
trust laws placed in the hands of the attorney-general 
each year to.punish those who inhibit interstate commerce. 
Similarly, the courts are forbidden to issue injunctions 
in labor disputes. 

Under the priority of shipments aw there is a fine of 
$100 for the man who interferes, by violence, with the 
orderly make-up or dispatch of trains. 

Under the Supreme Court’s decision in the Adamson 
law case, Congress, under pretense of assuring the safety 
of interstate commerce, can regulate the wages as well 
as the hours of labor in interstate carrier service. But 
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Congress is not in session now. However, it proj iably 
will be before the crisis in the negotiations is resched, 


Apparently the officers of the organizations concern+d jp. 


tend laying their demands before the railroad mangers 
accompanied by a time limit before which they must be 
met if a strike is to be avoided. 

Then a situation like that which prevailed in A igust, 
1916, will be before Congress, aggravated by the fac: that 
even if,all the cars are kept running all the time there 
will be shortages of coal and food supplies. Congress, 
having yielded in August, 1916, is expected to grant the 
increase with celerity, if it obtains the opportunity 

According to figures sent out from New York, the in- 
creased cost to eastern carriers would be $48,060,000, 
According to the estimates of the eastern carriers, sub- 
mitted to the Commission November 5, the tariffs under 
suspension in the so-called supplemental fifteen per cent 
case, on which arguments were set down for November 
17, on the basis of the 1916 tonnage, would yield $57,000, 
000 of more revenue. The nine million margin between the 
two sums, it is believed, will just about cover the extra 
costs involved in the employment of railroad conductors 
and agents in the collection of the taxes on transporta- 
tion imposed by section 500 of the war revenue law that 
became operative November 1. 

The railroads, it is believed, are practically powerless. 
They iaust either grant the increases and charge them as 
items in the total to show why they should have increased 
rates, or allow the strike to take place. In the event of 
a strike, the President could take over the systems or 
parts of systems affected and operate them by military 
forces, if he desired, or commandeer the employes of the 
roads taken over. The law authorizing him to commandeer 
railroads and their forces does not, however, say how he 
shall dispose of disputes about wages. 

At present the chiefs of organized iabor and the admin- 
istration are on the best of terms. An attempt to operate 
trains by ordering soldiers to take the places of strikers, 
it is believed, would result in a bitter feud between the 
administration and labor chiefs. Therefore, there is a con- 
viction among those who have had reason for investigating 
the situation that, in the event of commandeering, the 
administration would give the increase, if the labor chiefs 
should decide not to wait for Congress to act favorably. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the public 
will have to pay more because the Commission will be 
practically coerced into pocketing any judgment it might 
have to the effect that the railroads had not made out 
their case for higher rates. Appeals to patriotism might 
avail. Against them, however, the trainmen could bring 
the fact that the first thing Congress did after determining 
to go to war was to double the pay of soldiers and to give 
the executive officers of the government almost unlimited 
authority to spend unlimited billions. None of the organ- 
ized railroad men has had any increase in wages since 
the declaration of war, so, for talking purposes, they may 
be regarded as having a fair case. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, which was scheduled to meet in 
Washington on the 5th, 6th and 7th of December, has been 
postponed until further notice. This is made necessary 
by the fact that so many persons are in Washington on 
business connected with the war that the hotels are unable 
to accommodate them. 
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ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a *tatement to the public issued November 9 the Com- 


mission Says: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission takes this means 
of answering numerous inquiries as to the application 
and operation of the amendment to the fifteenth section 
of the act, which prohibits filing increased rates, fares 
or charges until the Commission’s approval thereof has 
peen secured. 

“1, Section 22 of the act authorizes the carriers to 
carry, store or handle property free or at reduced rates 
for the United States, state or municipal governments, or 
for charitable purposes, or to or from fairs and expositions 
for exhibition thereat. If a carrier has established and 
filed a tariff of such reduced rates, it must secure ap- 
proval before increases in or cancellation of those rates 
can be filed. 

“2, In the fifteen per cent case the Commission au- 
thorized increases in joint rail-and-water rates to the level 
of the all-rail rates between the same points. In some 
instances such rail-and-water rates were increased and 
thereafter the all-rail rates were increased. The rail-and- 
water rates may not again be increased by virtue of the 
authority of the fifteen per cent case without first secur- 
ing approval under the amended fifteenth section. 

“8 If after formal hearing the Commission finds that 
undue preference or prejudice exists and must be removed 
and also finds that the higher charge is not unreasonable 
or prescribes a reasonable maximum charge, it will not 
be necessary to secure additional approval under the fif- 
teenth section for the filing of charges which conform 
to such findings. But if the Commission finds that undue 
preference or prejudice must be removed and does not 
make a finding as to the reasonableness of the existing 
charges or what would be a reasonable maximum charge, 
approval under the fifteenth section must be secured for 
the filing of increased charges intended to remove the 
undue preference or prejudice. 

“4, If a fourth section application to continue lower 
charges for the longer haul is denied and the Commission 
makes no finding as to the reasonableness of the higher 
charges to the intermediate points, or as to what would 
be a reasonable maximum charge at the more distant 
lower-rated point, approval under the fifteenth section 
must be secured as to increased charges proposed by the 
carrier in order to bring the charges into conformity with 
the rule of the fourth section. 

“5. The Commission’s jurisdiction over joint rates or 
fares applying from points in Canada to points in the 
United States has been announced in several of its re- 
ports. Black Horse Tobacco Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 17 
I. C. C., 588; International Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co., 33 
LC. C., 270; Carey Mfe: Co. ve. G. T. W. Ry. Co., 36 
I. C. C., 203. The Commission has and can assume no 
extraterritorial jurisdiction. It cannot abdicate its juris- 
diction over charges of carriers for services rendered by 
them within the United States. 
fares from a point in Canada to a point in the United 
States are necessarily filed with the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Canada, which has jurisdiction of the 
roads in Canada. Through or joint rates and fares between 
points in the United States and points in Canada are a 
great convenience to the public and their use should not 
be abandoned. or discouraged unless that is absolutely 
hecessary. Through or joint rates and fares from points 
in the United States to points in Canada are subject to the 
requirements of the fifteenth section as amended. Re- 
affirming the views as to its jurisdiction as announced in 
the cases above cited, the Commission holds that it will 
not be necessary to secure approval of this Commission 
under the amended fifteenth section to the filing of through 
or joint rates or fares applying from points in Canada to 
points in the United States. It follows that the same 
ruling applies to through or joint rates or fares between 
points in Mexico and points in the United States. 

“6. In preparation, presentation and handling of appli- 
cations for approval of increased rates, fares or charges 
the following rules will, until otherwise ordered by the 
Commission, be observed: 

“One copy of each application, together with one copy 
of each exhibit attached thereto or referred to therein, 
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will, as soon as received and recorded by the Fifteenth 
Section Board, be deposited for public inspection in the 
Commission’s public tariff file room. 

“A daily list of the applications presented, showing in 
concise form and in a general way their purport, and ex- 
cluding applications for permission to correct palpable 
errors in tariffs and applications of relatively minor im- 
portance which manifestly should be promptly granted, 
will be laid upon the press table in the secretary’s office, 
deposited in the Commission’s public tariff file room, and 
one copy thereof mailed to each state railroad commis- 
sion and to accredited representatives of organiations 
of shippers, chambers of commerce, boards of trade and 
commercial clubs. Such organizations and. commercial 
bodies are hereby requested to designate to the secretary 
of the Commission the names and addresses of their re- 
spected representatives to whom they desire such state- 
ments mailed. 

“When an application has been assigned for hearing, 
either formal or informal, a notice of such hearing, to- 
gether with a concise general statement of the matters 
to be considered thereat, will be placed upon the press 
table and copies thereof mailed to shippers or their rep- 
resentatives who have requested such hearing. 

“Informal hearings may, at the discretion of the Fif- 
teenth Section Board, be stenographically reported. The 
Commission will take only one copy of the record, which 
will be filed with the application. 

“In instances of a somewhat general territorial increase 
in rates on commodities or between localities, interested 
parties at an informal hearing may, at the discretion of 
the board, be accorded 10 days within which to file with 
the board and serve upon each other such briefs as they 
desire to file. 

“It is not necessary for carriers to secure additional 
approval prior to filing of (a) all-rail or rail-and-water 
rates approved in the report in the fifteen per cent case 
and rates approved in the C. F. A. class rate case; (b) 
any rate, fare or classification rating prescriged or maxi- 
mum rate or fare authorized in a report or order of the 
Commission after formal hearing. 

“Approval must be secured before tariffs are tendered 
for filing in the following instances: 

“1. When the elimination of a route designated in the 
tariffs will result in increased rates, fares or charges via 
that route. 

“2. When an increase in the minimum carload weight 
effects an increased charge on the shipment. 

“3. When a diminution in the amount of switching 
charges absorbed by the carrier results in increased 
charges against the shipper. 

“4, When the restriction or elimination of a transit 
service results in increased charges. 

“5. When the substitution of combination rates for 
joint rates results in increased charges. 

“6. When a freight tariff specifies a date of expiration 
and the charges that will be applicable after that date 


are increased chargés 
“7, When changes in rules or regulations effect in- 
creased charges. 


“8. When increased charges result from changes in 
numbers assigned to stations or express offices, from addi- 
tions of new stations or express offices on old lines, from 
changes in distances, from the withdrawal or cancellation 
of stations, landings or express offices, from correction 
of capacities or dimensions of cars. 

“It is not necessary for a carrier to secure approval 
before filing of tariffs which effect the following changes: . 
(a) When because a railrodd or water line ceases opera- 
tion cancellation of rates becomes necessary; (b) when 
a team track is eliminated or a siding at a way station 
has been removed so that delivery of carload shipments 
can no longer be effected thereat. 


“If the Commission has approved an increase in rates 
or fares from a given point to a gateway, traffic moving 
beyond that gateway on a combination rate or fare bears 
the increased charges, but the carriers may not increase 
joint through rates or fares which may have been made 
on the combination without first securing the Commission’s 
approval. 

“If the Commission has approved an increase in the 
rate or fare from a given point to a given point, that 
approval does not include other points grouped with and 
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taking the same rate or fare, unless they are specified 
in the application and the order of approval. 

“The law recognizes the carriers’ right to establish ex- 
cursion fares. Where such fares are lower than the ordi- 
nary -or what may be termed standard fares and are 
effective for a limited period or between specified limited 
dates, their expiration does not require the carrier to 
secure special permission under section 15 for the ap- 
plication of the standard fares, which have remained in 
effect all the time and which apply under different cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Authority must, of course, be 
secured for any increase in the established or standard 


fares. 
*“Rule 52 of tariff circular 18-A permits changes on 
short notice in round-trip excursion fares for certain speci- 
fied reasons. Special permission is not necessary for 
those changes. 

“Approval is necessary for the elimination of stopovel 
privileges or side trips, but is not necessary as to rules 
providing for extension of time on limited tickets or for 
honoring of tickets that have not been properly validated. 

“If a switching line has on file a tariff naming a switch- 
ing charge and the line-haul carriers have on file tariffs 
providing that they will absorb the charges of the switch- 
ing line, the switching line may not increase its tariff 
charge without securing approval.” 


TRANSCON TINEN TAL RATE HEARING 


The hearing on transcontinental rates—the proceeding 
in which the carriers. are asking permission to file tariffs 
in conformity with the Commission’s last decision-in the 
transcontinental rate case (46 I. C. C., 236-289)—was re- 
sumed in Chicago November 12 before Examiner Thurtell 
with few present and not much interest displayed. Some 
testimony was put in by J. Fred Townsend for wrought 
iron pipe manufactures. Among other things Mr. Town- 
send advocated rates graded according to efficiency in 
loading. 

H. C. Barlow, of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, said 
he wanted to know why the carriers had thought it neces- 
sary to abolish less-than-carload rates in the tariffs pro- 
posed. Mr. Thurtell said the question had been asked 
and answered at the hearing in New York, but that he 
was not yet satisfied as to what ought to be done. He 
said he could understand the view of the railroads that 
a multiplicity of rates would be caused by complying with 
the Commission’s order, which was that if the carriers 
desire to continue L. C. L. rates on commodities to the 
Pacific coast that are less than the class rates applicable 
thereto, the rates to the intermediate points on the same 
articles should be constructed in such manner as to bear 
to the class rates to the intermediate points the same 
proportions as the readjusted rates to the Pacific 
coast bear to the class rates to the coast. But he said 
he had suggested to the carriers that they give thought 
to the matter with a view to seeing if some of the less- 
than-carload rates could not be continued. 

Mr. Barlow also desired to know why the Sunset Line 
of the Southern Pacific had selected thirty or forty or fifty 
commodities on which to make rates from New York to 
Pacific coast points as low as the rates from Chicago to 
those points, and he called Mr. Plaisted, of the Southern 
Pacific, to the stand to answer his question. 

Mr. Plaisted said this was not a new policy—that the 
only reason the list was restricted was because the boats 
would not be able to carry all the traffic if it were not 
restricted. So only those commodities that were most 
desirable were chosen. Mr. Barlow wanted to know if 
the rates were not made in competition with Chicago, and 
Mr. Plaisted said they were. 

The Chicago hearing closed November 13. Mr. Barlow 
again took the stand, representing, in this particular mat- 
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ter, St. Louis also, to say that the tariffs proposed »y the 
transcontinental lines would seem to transfer from he jp. 
termountain points to territory east of Chicago the i> equal. 
ities and injustices that had been so long complai ed of. 
He said it was not his intention, at this time, when it was 
the earnest desire to co-operate with the carriers i carry. 
ing the war burden, to make any protest, but he ished 
to reserve the right to make such protest at som: moro 
auspicious time. 

Mr. Barlow also questioned the propriety—if i ot the 
legality—of the policy of the Southern Pacific in s lecting 
certain commodities to be carried via its boat line from 
New York to Pacific coast points at rates the same as the 
rail rates from Chicago to the Pacific coast. He sgaiq 
it seemed to him that: as a common_carrier the Southern 
Pacific must permit shippers of all commodities to par. 


’ ticipate in the benefits of such transportation. 


A representative of the Arizona commission entered a 
protest against any adjustment that would mean higher 
rates for intermediate points unless rates to the coast 
were proportionately increased. 


PRIORITY ORDER CHANGES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Steps have been taken to relieve the coal needs of Ohio 
and Michigan. The priority order giving preference to all 
through shipments of coal bound to the northwest by 
way of lake ports was canceled for Monday, November 19. 
On that day all shipments of coal will be directed toward 
supplying the emergency requirements of cities in Ohio 
and Michigan. 

In order to provide a sufficient supply of by-product coal 
for steel plants in the localities east of Steubenville, Ohio, 
the lake priority order was cancelled so far as it applies 
to coal shipments over the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis railroad’s main line and branches east of 
Steubenville. 

The modifications regarding priority were arranged at a 
meeting between L. A. Snead of the Fuel Administration, 
F. C. Baird, commissioner of the Lake Erie Coal Exchange 
and representative of the Fuel Administration in charge 
of lake shipments, and Homer H. Johnson, state fuel ad- 
ministrator for Ohio. 

A priority order specifying the amount of coal different 
industries may receive is in immediate prospect. That 
means that Fuel Administrator Garfield and Priority Agent 
Lovett are making up a list of non-essential industries 
with a view to eliminating, probably, those mentioned in 
priority order No. 2 from receiving:a full supply of coal. 


TIDEWATER COAL EXCHANGE 


The Traffic World Washington Puredu. 

The Tidewater Coal Exchange has been formally ap- 
proved by the U. S. Fuel Administration and an order has 
been issued requiring all transshippers of coal ai New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Hampton Roads to 


make shipments through this exchange. The exchange 
was organized some time ago and practically all shippers 
to these points have been handling and making shipments 
through the exchange, a few shippers remaining outside. 
That interfered with the successful operation of the ex 
change, in that 100 per cent efficiency could not be ob 
tained, unless all shippers were members and handled 
the coal threugh this medium. 

The order will result in all shipments through these 
ports being handled through the exchange. The Fuel 
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Administration estimated it will result in an increased pro- 
duction of approximately ten million tons a year, on ac- 
count of the decrease in detention of cars at the ports 
and, therefore, an increased car supply to the mines. 

The exchange will also serve another purpose, in that 
throug this agency there will be available at the ports 
at all times sufficient coal for emergency purposes for 
the army and navy requirements. 

The coals are pooled and classified according to grades, 
and the number of consignees has been reduced from 
more than 1,000 to fifty. Vessels have also been popoled 
at some of the ports and this, together with arrangements 
for bunkering in the stream, will accomplish quick un- 
loading of the cars and, therefore, facilitate the loading 
of the vessels, resulting in the greatest efficiency of han- 
dling of coal at the ports. 

A considerable number of mine operators objected to 
doing business through the exchange. They had no de- 
sire to have the Department of Justice receive the slightest 
excuse for beginning anti-trust actions against them. Their 
thought was that joining the pool would be a violation 
of the anti-trust laws. They said so to the members of 
the suspension board of the Commission when the carriers 
proposed limiting the free time on coal at the ports. They 
objected to either the limitation or to joining the pool. 
The Commission allowed the free time to be cut and now 
the fuel administrator requires them to do business 
through the exchange. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Every transportation man with an appreciation of the 
overwhelming volume of business the government and the 
ordinary shipper are asking the railroads to carry with 
equipment that is not much greater than it was a year ago, 
are gasping over the inadequacy of steps thus far taken 
by Fuel Administrator Garfield to prevent unnecessary use 
of the coal the hampered railroads can transport. They 
are also astounded to find that local fuel administrators 
are yielding to suggestions from mine operators that, if the 
administrator will see to it that a particular operator gets 
a larger supply of cars on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day he will be able to supply coal for bunkering ships or 
for government work. 

The only step thus far taken to reduce the consumption 
of coal is the darkening of advertising lamps from night- 
fall to 7:45 p. m. and aftr 11 p.m. One of the arguments 
that seemed to appeal to the Fuel Administration people 
was that if the use of coal for such purposes was forbid- 


| den it would have a depressing effect on the people. 


In the preamble to his order forbidding the use of coal 
by electric plants that permitted the use of advertising 
lamps before 7:45 p. m. or after 11 o’clock at night, Mr. 
Garfield said: 

“It appearing to the United States Fuel Administrator 
that it is essential to the national security and defense, the 
successful prosecution of the war, and the support and 
maintenance of the army and navy, and to lessen or pre- 
vent the waste of coal which at the present time is and 
during the continuation of the war will be, in the judgment 
of the United States Fuel Administrator, needed for the 
purposes aforesaid, and to secure an adequate supply and 


equita le distribution, and to prevent, locally and generally, 


Scarc' v of coal, and to facilitate the movement of coal 


for the purposes aforesaid, that the use of coal’ in the. 


Mann+: and for the purposes hereafter set forth, and that 
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the employment for such use of the present facilities al- 
ready inadequate for the prompt and sufficient shipment, 
transportation and delivery of coal needed for the purposes 
aforesaid, should be limited and restricted, in order that 
the essential purposes first hereinbefore referred to may 
be carried out, and that so far as possible the proauction, 
sale, shipment, distribution and apportionment of coal 
among dealers and consumers, domestic and foreign, may 
be maintained to the extent sufficient to meet the govern- 
mental commercial requirements for coal.” 

Transportation men have made no estimate as to the 
amount of saving that order will make. They are willing 
to assume that it will save 100 cars a day, but such a 
saving is not a drop in the bucket, they believe, in com- 
parison with what must be made. 

Operators, they think, are “working” the local fuel ad- 
ministrators from morning to night and through the long 
night hours. It is one of the most notorious facts in the 
coal trade that the supply of cars at the mines is largest 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. That is because the 
trains run on Sunday, but there is no loading or unloading 
on that day, as a rule. : 

The “foxy” brethren have been going to the local admin- 
istrators and telling them that.if they would furnish a 
larger supply of cars on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
more coal needed in war work could be shipped. . The 
point the transportation people make is that these operators 
use the comparatively plentiful supply of the early part of 
the week in filling ordinary commercial orders and then 
demand a larger supply than natural on the last days of the 
week. 8 


= 


TO CLASSIFY COAL USERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Active work is going forward at the Fuel Adminis- 
trator’s office looking to the classification of all users of 
coal and coke, so that as soon as possible orders may 
be issued indicating how much fuel each class of indus- 
tries may receive. The coal operators have been in con- 
sultation with the administrator and the transportation 
men who are advising him practically every day for weeks, 
but on November 12 the by-product coke producers were 
called in to consult with them concerning the necessities 
of their customers. It is a delicate matter, because not 
every fuel man knows exactly what a given customer of 
his is doing in the way of work essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The object of the whole scheme of rationing is to assure 
a 100 per cent supply to the railroads, to the munition 
and ammunition manufacturers, to the manufacturers of 
food and fertilizers, public utilities, and to domestic users 
and then apportion the remainder among other users of 
fuel in an equitable manner. War materials, however, are 
being made by some particular plant in nearly every class 
of industry. Therefore it is necessary, before the fuel 
administrator issues orders to mine operators and coke 
makers and R. §S. Lovett issues orders to the railroads 
restricting the use of railroad cars, to find out what each 
plant is doing. 

Owing to the huge shipment of cars and engines to 
Europe, American railroads have not been able to increase 
their supply of equipment by anything other than a small 
amount during the last two years. It is a question whether 
there are any more engines and cars now than there were 
in the early part of 1915. It is therefore necessary to 
do the much larger volume of war work without any or 
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at best only a slightly larger number of cars and engines. 


W. E. Blauvelt, who has charge of the coke part of 


the Fuel Administration, has an idea that the best way 
to find out what each manufacturer is doing, is to require 
him to show priority of manufacture orders from the 


War Industry Board as a condition precedent to the dis- 


patch to him of a full supply of coal. Only in that way, 


he argues, can the fuel administrator and the various 
transportation committees know to a certainty that a 


manufacturer demanding 100 per cent supply of coal or 
coke is really entitled to it. 


The fuel administrator, in a prepared statement, gave the 


first public notice of the consideration that is being given 
the subject in the following: 

“The matter of transportation is receiving immediate 
consideration by the Fuel Administration, in conjunction 
with the Railway War Board, and other agencies, in the 
direction of taking action to relieve the present congested 
condition of transportation, which is seriously interfering 
with the production and shipment of coal, in that the rail- 
roads are unable to handle promptly the coal offered for 
transportation, and the return of the empty cars to the 
mines. 

“Action will undoubtedly be necessary in the immediate 
future in the direction of curtailing shipments to plants 
using coal in the production of non-essentials. This will 


be undertaken by curtailment, rather than elimination, ine 


order that the general situation will be disturbed as little 
as possible. The improvement in transportation which 
must be accomplished, together with the curtailment of 
shipments of coal to non-essential industries, to a limited 
extent, will provide sufficient coal for the railroads, muni- 
tion plants, public utilities, and domestic requirements. 


“The transportation problem can only be relieved by the 
reduction in the amount ef freight the railroads shall be 
called on to handle. The reduction of shipments of coal 
will accomplish this, in that it will remove from the rails 
the per cent of coal covered by such reduction, and will 
accomplish a proportionate reduction in the amount of 
products to be moved as a result of such curtailment. 


“The government’s war requirements have been provided, 
and attention is now being given to the various steel plants 
and plants manufacturing government munitions and other 
supplies. 

“The requirements of public utilities are being arranged 
for on a permanent basis. Also the domestic requirements. 

“Special arrangements have been made to provide coal 
for shipbuilding plants, which will insure the operation of 
these plants on a 100 per cent basis, in so far as the supply 
of coal is concerned. The same applies to the aeroplane 
program.” 


COAL TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


The task of co-operating with the railroads to provide 
sufficient cars for the loading of 500,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal annually has been delegated by the National 
Coal Association to John Callahan, formerly inspector of 
freight transportation for the Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburgh, whose appointment as traffic manager of the 
association is announced. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The September report of the Pacific Car Demurrage 
Bureau shows 7,728 cars, or a percentage of 03.79, held 
overtime as against 5,454, or a percentage of 02.53, for 
September, 1916. 
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OPPOSES FEDERAL INCORPORATION 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13.—Declaring the propose: play 
of federal incorporation of the railroads to be revoiution. 
ary corporate legislation, S. Davies Warfield, pr: sidey 
of the Continental Trust Company of Baltimore, in a 
address here to-day before the convention of the ‘nvegt. 
ment Bankers’ Association, set. forth vigorously his ide 
as to the unwisdom of\such action. Mr. Warfield is chair. 
man of the board of directors of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, president. of the National Association of Cwne 
of Railroad Securities and the leading spirit in othe 
public enterprises in the south. Mr. Warfield made i 
clear to the bankers, however, that in taking this stand 
he expressed only his own views. 

“Federal incorporation,’ he said, “is not only fraught 
with danger to the people generally, in that it takes fiye 
out of six steps toward government ownership, but is a 
menace to the holders of all classes of securities, for it 
proposes the greatest autocracy in corporate management 
yet suggested and, if enacted into law, will not alone 
apply to railroad corporations, but sooner or later the 
same principle would likely be extended to all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce. And, aimed as it 
is at the public service commissions of the several states, 
it is an encroachment on the rights of the states to regu. 
late their own affairs, when not inconsistent with public 
interest. It is revolutionary in its purposes and effects,” 

Referring to the support which the plan to incorporate 
the railroads under a federal charter is receiving from 
various executives of the roads, as evidenced by their 
testimony before the Newlands committee, Mr. Warfield 
questioned whether those advocating these plans have 
ever submitted the proposition to their directors and stock- 
holders. 


“The plan is, not that the carriers may have the right 
to incorporate under a federal act, giving up their state 
charters,” said Mr. Warfield, “but that the act will arbi- 
trarily compel the carriers to take out charters under the 
federal act. . To accomplish this, since no other means 
has been thus far shown for its accomplishment, it will 
be necessary for all existing interstate railroad companies, 


organized under state charters, to sell all their properties ° 
‘to new corporations to be organized under a federal act— 


changing the very fundamentals incident to present rail- 
road existence—a plan so sweeping as to demand the at- 
tention. of every stockholder and bondholder of every 
railroad in the United States.” 

Mr. Warfield quoted extracts from opinions given, he 
said, by eminent lawyers, one of whom was considered 
the most eminent corporation lawyer of the country, as 
follows: 


“Most of the lawyers with whom I have discussed the 


revolutionary legal questions which would arise in the’ 


event of a passage of such a bill, are of the opinion 
that the same would be unconstitutional. It is thought 
that Congress cannot exclude a railroad company chal 
tered by a state from engaging in interstate commerce 
unless it takes out a federal charter. It is not thought 
that Congress can reincorporate an existing railroad com- 
pany without the undnimous consent of its stockh:lders. 
It is not thought that Congress can dissolve existing rail- 
road corporations and divest the states of jurisdiction 
over them without the consent of the states. 
“Practically all lawyers, other than counsel fi" the 
particular companies who are advancing this legis‘ation, 
are agreed that after the passage of any such bill «s has 
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peen proposed, the legal status of existing railroad com- 
panies would be most uncertain, and, pending a final de- 
cision by the various courts of the many questions which 
would arise, the situation would be chaotic. 

“If the proposed bill becomes a law, the first important 
question which will arise will be, whether or not it is 
constitutional. The constitutionality must depend, to a 
great degree, upon the power of Congress to exclude from 
interstate commerce railroad companies such as Congress 
has really a right to decide are, by reason of their ex- 
istence, injurious to such commerce. 

“In sustaining the commodities clause act, the Supreme 
Court went pretty far in making Congress supreme in 
determination of what constitutes unfitness to engage in 
interstate commerce. 

“I doubt, however, whether the Supreme Court of the 
United States will hold that a railroad company chartered 
under the law of one or more states, can be excluded from 
interstate commerce, and that a federal incorporation 
of a railroad company dealing with both classes of com- 
merce, is a valid condition to the transaction of interstate 
commerce. 

“If the suggested bill should become a law, there would 
be an interregnum antecedently to the final determination 
of the question’ by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
during which the legal status of existing railroad cor- 
porations would be most uncertain. 

“If the proposed bill be advocated by the railroad com- 
panies, they will very probably jump from the frying pan 
into the fire. They will exchange for evils—great evils— 
with which they are familiar, other evils, which may 
prove to be of the very greatest magnitude. What is 
proposed amounts to a revolution, and where it will end 
no man can foresee. 

“You will remember the case of the Roman emperor 
who wished that all mankind could have but one head, 
so that, at one blow, he could decapitate. If federal in- 
corporation be adopted, subject to changes in federal 
legislation, it will be made much easier to inaugurate 
that movement which all must fear—a taking over into 
governmental ownership of the railroad systems of the 
country. 

“The power in Congress to amend or repeal the char- 
ters, subject only to a distribution of the property of 
the corporation whose charter is repealed, will furnish a 
club to Congress which can be used with most destructive 
effect.” 


Mr. Warfield pointed out that notwithstanding the ex- 
ecutives of some of the railroads have testified before 
the Newlands committee in favor of the federal incorpo- 
ration of railroads, there was no evidence that this ques- 
tion had been submitted to the stockholders and directors 
of their companies. On the contrary, it was testified 
before the Newlands committee by one of the executives 
that it had not been. 


He quoted from the referendum sent to the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, asking 
for their vote, wherein it states that the “railway ex- 
ecutives favor federal incorporation of railroads.” The 
referendum then says that “while it would be permissible 
for Congress to regulate the issuance of securities by 
inter. tate carriers even without federal incorporation, such 
@ piocedure would involve nice legal questions which 
migh- result disastrously to the railroads and the public, 
and hat in order to avoid those difficulties” federal in- 
corp ration was proposed. 

M*. Warfield then stated: 


“The use of the term ‘rail- 
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way executives’ rather implies unanimity. In point of 
fact, I know a large number of railroad executives who 
do not favor federal incorporation. One of the railroad 
executives when testifying in favor thereof before the New- 
lands committee admitted that there are many railroad 
companies that really would prefer to continue as they are. 

“In the light of opinions of the eminent counsel 
quoted herein, the members of the Chamber, it would 
seem, might expect more definite information on the re- 
verse side of this proposition, especially as to the con- 
stitutionality of an act of Congress to accomplish federal 
incorporation and also on the dangers therefrom of gov- 
ernmental ownership and probable loss of the right of 
court review so as to enable them to form a conclusion 
on so important a subject.” 

Mr. Warfield went on to say: “If an act of Congress sim- 
ply to regulate issues of securities ‘would involve such 
nice legal questions which might result disastrously,’ what 
will happen from the utter disregard of both the legal and 
business difficulties which the lawyers quoted have shown 
would result from an act for the federal incorporation of 
the carriers?” 

Mr. Warfield said he was opposed to “the elimination 
of the relations between the public service commissions 
of the several states and the interstate carriers. I am in 
favor of legislation which will co-ordinate their work with 
that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It seems to 
me that the present state commissions correspond pretty 
well to the regional federal reserve plan sitting in their 
respective states and supported by their states, and, in 
order that their people will have a place of appeal near 
home—the very quintessence of home rule, and the protec- 
tion of the rights of the states, for those who believe in 
the doctrine of states’ rights.” 

He asked what is gained through federal incorporation 
that cannot be gained through other means, pointed out 
by the Supreme Court in its numerous decisions, and stated 
the two most important problems as follows: 

(A) That intrastate rates shall be concurreht with 
interstate rates. 

(B) That there shall be federal regulation of the securi- 
ties issued by the carriers. F 

“The Supreme Court,” said Mr. Warfield, “has decided 
that Congress has the right to delegate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to regulate intrastate 
rates to the extent necessary to prevent them substan- 
tially burdening or interfering with the interstate system 
of rates.” 

He said bills could be drawn co-ordinating the work of 
the state commissions with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and providing for substantially everything the rail- 
roads would get by federal incorporation, without its dan- 
gers as to conflicting regulations of rates and securities. 

“We are only transferring,’ said he, “by act of Con- 
gress, the settlement of questions by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which the courts now decide, which 
the Supreme Court has said can be done, and with less 
expense and the questions settled more expeditiously. 

“You will have left to the people of the respective states 
home rule and their present methods for settling their dif- 
ferences with the carriers. You will not be substituting 
therefore a plan that will compel the people of a state to 
go to the Interstate Commerce Commission or to their 
political representatives—their congressmen and their sen- 
ators—which will be the result, to intercede with the 
Commission in matters they feel they are entitled to have 
settled. 
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“Any plan is inherently weak which permits the use 
of an influence as great as that represented in a member 
of the legislative body, which not only created the Com- 
mission to be applied to, but which still has the power to 
enact further legislation with respect to the operations 
thereof, and, in fact, to its very existence. This, in itself, 
makes it possible to exert great political pressure on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the very thing we wish 
to avoid, and might defeat the very system of regulation 
by commissions.” 

As to the second proposition, ‘B, Mr. Warfield said: 

“There is little difference of opinion on the question of 
the regulation of securities of carriers. The state commis- 
sioners themselves have practically said that there is no 
objection on their part to an act which will permit the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to exercise exclusive con- 
trol of the issues of securities by interstate carriers. It 
resolves itself, therefore, into the form under which such 
control shall be exercised. 

“For my own part, I prefer the bill, substantially, as 
proposed by Mr. Brandeis (now Justice Brandeis).” 

Speaking of the desire of railroad executives to rid them- 
selves of control by state commissions, Mr. Warfield said: 

“I cannot believe, however, that this policy should lead 
them to the extent of knowingly entering the first stage 
of government ownership—which federal incorporation 
furnishes—or any plan to endanger the real owners of the 
properties. Apart from the destruction of every policy 
born of our business instinct and impossible to reconcile 
with our ideals of Americanism, expressed in allowing the 
free exercise of man’s initiative, unhampered, so long as 
in its exercise he shall be honest—government ownership 
would entail the addition of billions more to our public 
debt, growing rapidly as a result of the war, and would 
still further very largely increase the taxation of the peo- 
ple for carrying it into effect.” 

Alluding to the dangers of federal incorporation, Mr. 
Warfield said that it “should not be countenanced, and 
particularly in uncertain times and when the doctrine of 
those advocating socialism has apparently gained con- 
siderable headway. Food Administrator Hoover, he said, 
has called attention to the drift towards socialism, stating: 

“One looming shadow of this war is its drift toward 
socialism. For the gigantic sacrifice of life the world is 
demanding a sacrifice of property. We will surely drift to 
that rocky coast unless we can prove the economic souna- 
ness and willingness for public service of our commercial 
institutions.” 

He called attention to the change in personnel of po- 
litical bodies and commissions owing to the change in 
administration from time to time, and took up the position 
of the carriers under their state charters which gives 
them the right of court review, which he said could never 
be secured under federal incorporation. 

He called attention to the further danger of an act con- 
taining the right of recapture under which the property 
of railroads could be taken over by the government at its 
own valuation. He also pointed out that federal incorpora- 
tion was not asked for by congressmen, senators, by the 
states or by the Interstate Commerce Commission or any 
great number of security holders. 


“In discussing these questions, only recently,’ 


’ 


he said, 


“with a prominent member of one of the state commis- 
sions, in answer to my question whether he was in favor 
of government ownership, he replied with considerable 
emphasis, only if the railroads by means of their pub- 
licity propaganda continue to endeaver to secure federal 
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incorporation aimed at the elimination of the state conimis. 
sions in their protection of the people of their states, ip 


order that they may have one commission to deal With, 


which sooner or later they hope to be able to control. He 
further stated that if they secured such legislation it would 
likely contain such provisions that government own vship 
would be preferred by them. 

“In proceeding along lines to secure least operating 
resistance, why take the course along paths of the most 
difficult legislative and public resistance? 

“The railroads in the public attitude toward them are 
experiencing the results of those flagrant cases of ex- 
ploitation of the past. While it is true they were few in 
proportion to the whole, we confidently believe such meth- 
ods are gone forever. 

“I do not wish to convey the idea that the two measures 
discussed will definitely settle all the problems of the rail- 
roads in their relations either with the government or the 
public. These bills, as has been shown, would bring about 
substantially what the railroad executives should expect to 
receive under federal incorporation and without its dan- 
gers. The railroad situation cannot be settled until a 
comprehensive plan shall have been determined upon cov- 
ering these questions and in addition the necessities of the 
railroads. There should be established, and quickly, the 
fixed policy of the government towards the railroads, not 
alone by one branch of the government, but a co-ordinated 
policy laid down by Congress, with the approval of the 
President, and if possible the interests concerned. 

“Questions other than rates and securities control must 
be settled. To what uses the valuations now being made 
of the properties of the railroads shall be put should be 
settled. How the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
deal with the rates of carriers where a strong road may 
be making good earnings in a given section, and another, 
not so favorably situated, not securing sufficient revenue 
for its legitimate purposes. 

“A crisis has been reached. Why not meet it now? 
The gentlemen in this room have sold millions of dollars 
of securities and millions of dollars of Liberty Bonds. 
You come from all sections of the country and know the 
effect the great shrinkage in value of railroad securities 
has had upon the credit structure of the country and upon 
your efforts in the sale of Liberty Bonds. There is no set 
of men who are more familiar with these conditions than 
you. 

“The government and the railroads are spending wmil- 
lions of dollars in the valuation of the properties of the 
railroads. Sufficient rates are not allowed to maintain the 
roads. Therefore you will have a process of shrinkage, 
both in physical value and in earning power, since valua- 
tions so far made are said by those connected with the 
railroads thus far valued to be below their intrinsic worth. 
This condition should not continue. Therefore, a plan 
should be formulated which shall settle questions of gen- 
eral conflict of authority and the relations of the carriers 
to the public, in addition to the questions discussed for the 
settlement of which I have made suggestions, and ‘hat 
will also stabilize the securities of the carriers.” 





COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has reopened for further argument 
with respect to transit services and rules and regulations 
proposed by defendants, case 7187, Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Buffalo Street Railway Company et al. 

The Commission has postponed the effective date o! its 
order in case 8628, Commercial Club of the City of Du uth 
et al. vs., Pennsylvania Co. et al., until March 5, 1918. 
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IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In « tentative report on No. 9380, Pollak Steel Co. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al., Attorney-Examiner Charles F. 
Gerry recommends that the carriers involved be required 
to remove undue discrimination against shippers of iron 
and steel articles from Cincinnati and Chicago to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and points taking the 
same rates, and put them into a more favorable relation 
with respect of their competitors at Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Lorain, Zanesville, Middletown and re- 
lated points. 

Mr. Gerry’s report follows the general line of the Com- 
mission’s decision in Eastern Export Iron & Steel Case, 
431. C. C. 5 In that case the Commission permitted the 
cancellation of export rates on iron and steel articles from 
Pittsburgh and related points to Atlantic ports, leaving 
in effect the higher domestic rates. The permission was 
granted upon conditions that Chicago, Cincinnati and other 
related points in the originating territory be given rates 
on export traffic to the same ports adjusted on a specified 
percentage relation to the rates from Pittsburgh. While 
that case, an investigation and suspension proceeding, in- 
volved only export rates, the Commission made reference 
in its decision to this complaint which was then pending. 
It clearly indicated or foreshadowed a decision like that 
which Mr. Gerry recommends. 


The complaint in this case, to which the reference was 
made in the Eastern Export Case, alleged that class rates 
on domestic shipments of billets, iron and steel articles 
taking billet rates, and iron and steel articles rated fourth, 
fifth and sixth class in Official Classification, are unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to Cincinnati, owing to the un- 
due preference of Pittsburgh, from which point commodity 
rates on such articles lower than the class rates applicable 
thereto were maintained to the Atlantic ports. 


The allegations of injustice and unreasonableness were 
almost pro forma and substantially abandoned at the hear- 
ing, the complainant admitting that its interest was 
merely in bringing about a change in the relationship of 
rates from Cincinnati. Chicago shippers intervened to 
ask like treatment for themselves. The complainants and 
interveners are largely manufacturers and fabricators of 
iron and steel products, such as roofing and metal sheets, 
ingots, sheet bars, sheet iron, corrugated iron, wire and 
wire products, sheet steel and tin plate, wrought pipe, 
horseshoes, mule shoes, bridge and structural steel at 
plants within the switching limits of Cincinnati and at 
points in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Among the intérveners are the Andrews Steel 
Company, Newport Rolling Mill Company, Globe Iron Roof- 
ing & Corrugating Company, Cincinnati Horse Shoe & 
Iron Company, Edwards Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, and Cincinnati Merchants’ 
Exchange, Ironton-Ashland Manufacturers’ Association and 
Whitak er-Glessner Company. 


The report, if adopted by the Commission, may cause 
an earthquake in the iron and steel rate world. The 
recommendation is in the alternative. The first suggestion 
is that if the carriers desire to maintain the present com- 
modity rates from Pittsburgh, the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys, Cleveland, Lorain, Zanesville, Middletown and 
Points grouped therewith or related thereto the undue 
brejud'-e should be removed by the establishment of com- 
Modity rates from Chicago, Cincinnati, Portsmouth and 
telated points based on 90 per cent of the applicable class 
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rate from such points of origin to the Atlantic ports. The . 
alternative is that if they desire to maintain the present 
rates from Cincinnati and Chicago, which are strictly on 
the precentage basis of the New York-. Chicago class a4- 
justment, they must raise the rates from Pittsburgh and 
all other points that are less than they would be if they 
were on the percentage basis. 

Maintenance of the existing rates from Chicago and 
Cincinnati and the advancing of ratés from Pittsburgh, the 
Shenango and Mahoning valleys and the other points here- 
inbefore mentioned, from which commodity rates higher 
by certain arbitraries than the Pittsburgh rates are ex- 
acted, would result in a seismic disturbance above referred 
to. 


REFUND OF EXPENSES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Actual expenses incurred by the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company, as a shipper of anthracite coal, in hiring 
small barges for the delivery of its product to points on 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal to which the Pennsylvania 
and Central of New Jersey published rates, may ‘be re- 
funded to that company by the Pennsylvania, under the 
terms of the fifteenth section. The amount involved is 
only $1,523.72. The Pennsylvania is willing to turn that 
amount over to the coal company. 

The only reason the Pennsylvania had for withholding 
the money was that it had failed to provide in its tariffs 
for refunding actual expenses incurred by the shipper. 
The latter furnished small barges for making deliveries 
on the canal where the larger ones employed by the rail- 
road companies could not go. It was agreed by the ship- 
per and the railroad company that such reimbursement 


_ Should be made, but no provision was inserted in the tariff 


setting forth the willingness of the carrier to make such 
allowances to a shipper or shippers who might desire to 
make deliveries at points that could not be reached by 
the railroad barges. 


This statement of the facts and the conclusion are taken 
from a tentative report made by Examiner Myron A. Pat- 
tison on No. 9706, Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. He sees no 
reason for an order in the case, but ‘remarks that if such 
allowances are to be made in the future, they should be 
duly authorized by tariff in accordance with section 6. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
It is the conviction of Examiner Graham that the com- 
plainants in No. 9450, Minneapolis Traffic Association et 
al. vs. C., B. & Q. et al., have not shown the rule of the 
carriers providing free time for inspection and disposition 
of grain at Minneapolis received on consignment, to be 
either unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. In a tentative 
report on this case he recommends that the complaint be 
dismissed. In a broad way of speaking, the examiner 
based his recommendation on the extraordinary conditions 
brought about by the war. 


“In these times,” he says, “when an extraordinary mili- 
tary traffic on top of an already greatly enlarged com- 
mercial traffic is taxing our railroads to the utmost, every 
effort must be made to conserve all kinds of transporta- - 
tion facilities. The experience of the past year shows 
that such conservation is particularly necessary in this 
important flour milling territory. Itis becoming increas- 
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ingly difficult to add to the car ownership of our railroads. 
Obviously any relaxation of the present rules which would 
even invite delay in the disposition of cars and conse- 
quent aggravation of congestion on the railroads in this 
center would be unwise and dangerous, especially when 
the present rule is not shown to be unduly oppressive. 

“It is believed that the Minneapolis market is endeavor- 
ing to conserve the car supply and expedite the moving 
of its traffic. It may be that the result really sought in 
this proceeding can be accomplished to some extent. by 
a prolongation of trading hours of the grain exchange. 
The record also warrants the suggestion that improve- 
ment in the conduct of transportation at Minneapolis as 
well as into and out of that terminal would aid the situa- 
tion greatly. Every effort should be made to maintain 
conditions there in a high state of efficiency.” 

The gravamen of the complaint was that the free time 
allowed on grain sent to Minneapolis on consignment, for 
disposition orders, is so short as to be unjust and unrea- 
sonable. The tariff provision is that on grain the inspec- 
tion of which is completed and reported by state and 
federal officials before 11 a. m., disposition orders must 
" be given before 4 p. m. If such disposition orders are 
not given before that hour, demurrage runs against such 
cars the next day. At other markets the allowance is 
24 hours for inspection and disposition of grain sent to 
them on consignment. Examiner Graham said there was 
no evidence of undue preference or vantage gained by 
reason of the difference in rules. 

T. A. McGrath and W. P. Trickett, for the complainants, 
asked that the dead line be set at 10 o’clock instead of 
11. In other terms, they asked that the dealers have six 
instead of five hours after the inspector’s report was re- 
ceived in which to sell the grain and tell the carrier or 
carriers where the car or cars were to be sent. : . 

The complaint, as filed, was much broader than the 
issue finally determined. The report says the complain- 


ants abandoned all the allegations except the charge that’ 


five hours was not enough time after the receipt of the 
inspection report to find a purchaser and tell the railroad 
where to send the car. The lawyers for the railroads, 
the report says, objected to the withdrawal of the other 
issues and requested findings with respect thereto. 

“The Commission is not inclined,” says the report, ‘to 
render judgment on matters voluntarily withdrawn from 
a proceeding by the complaining parties; moreover, the 
record in this case is inadequate.” The report, therefore, 
was confined to the issue created by .the allegation that 
the five hours after inspection allowed for giving disposi- 
tion orders is inadequate. 

Examiner Graham incorporated figures showing that in 
October and November, 1914, 88.3 per cent of the number 
of cars received were disposed of within the time allowed. 
For the same months in 1915, 87.7 per cent were sent 
on their way. In the period from Oct. 2, 1916, to April 
30, 1917, three elevators disposed of 78.34 per cent of 
the cars handled by them on the same day the manifest 
was received by the consignee. These are the figures 
which appear to have contrained Mr. Graham to hold that 
the rule had not been shown to be unduly oppressive. 


The Commission has postponed the effective date of 
its order in case 8477, Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of the State of Iowa et al., until Feb. 1, 1918. 

The Commission has extended the effective date of its 
order in case 8758, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. vs. Erie 
et al., from Dec. 1 to Jan. 1, 1918. 
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_.THE NEED FOR SHIP BUILDERS 


The Trafic World Washington /} vreau, 


A quarter of a million mechanics are needed in th: Ship- 
yards of the country. Unless the number is soon idded 
to the pay-rolls of the shipbuilding companies of the coun. 
try, the Shipping Board’s Emergency Fleet Corporation 
cannot hope to complete the 1,00,000 tons of ships now 
on the stocks by the time it has set for itself—March 1, 

Exemption from military duty in the trenches may, be 
held before properly qualified men to persuade them to 
volunteer for service in constructing ships. The military 
authorities have had the question of exemption under 
consideration for weeks. A decision is expected soon. 

The situation is peculiar. The country can conimand 
and is commanding men to quit the work they are doing 
and take up guns. It cannot, however, command a man 
who is building freight cars or sewing machines to quit 
that work and go to building ships. Nor can the ship- 
builders persuade the automobile builder to quit his work 
and enter: the shipyards by offering him much higher 
wages than he is now receiving, because such an offering, 
by a newcomer in the shipbuilding business, would ruin 
those who have been in the business for a long time and 
have taken contracts for ships at near normal prices. A 
sudden jump in shipyard wages would result in the de. 
pletion of yards that are now working on the greatest 
need the world has. Any cessation in any yard, for even 
a day, means just that much delay in the construction 
of transport facilities needed for the proper support of 
the firing lines in Italy and France. 

Exemption from the ordinary military duty, it now 
seems, is the only prize of any drawing power. There 
are men who have no relish for trench work who could 
perform good service in a shipyard. But when a whole 
class is exempted other classes, it is feared, will also 
claim exemption. Another reason for proceeding with 
that way for dealing with the situation slowly is to be 
found in.the fact that it might have the result of dis- 
organizing some kind of war work that is almost, if not 
quite, as important as the construction of ships. 

The men who are handling this problem do not profess 
to know the organization of the industrial world well 
enough to be able to say what would be the effect of 
such an exemption. They know the need of the ship- 
builders. They know also that the armies must be built 
up. They also know that Great Britain and France at 
first fearfully disorganized the industries needed to keep 
the firing lines supplied and that after the fighting was 
begun men had to be sent back to their work benches. 
That, however, was not done until after the casualties 
of war had seriously depleted the ranks of workers in 
certain lines. 


In an effort to prevent any such mistakes and also to 
avoid making the mistake of going too far in the opposite 
direction, the officials who have been considering the 
matter have made haste slowly. 





FLEET CORPORATION REORGANIZA- 
TION 


The Trafic World Washington Buredu. 

The full meaning of the election of Charles A. Piez to 
be vice-president of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation a month ago became obvious 
when he was placed in complete charge of the manu 
facturing end of the corporation’s work. An un official 
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anzouncement to that effect was published November 11. 
At the same time it was published that James Heyworth, 
a Chicago contractor, would have charge of the wooden 
ship construction, displacing Rear Admiral F. T. Bowles, 
retired, who was transferred to other work in the Navy 
Department. 

Fabricated steel ship work will be superintended by 
Charles Day, a Philadelphia engineer, as soon as he re- 
turns from England, where he has been studying English 
methods of construction for the benefit of the Shipping 
Board. A. J. Mason, another Chicagoan, will be a traveling 
superivsor and general counselor for ship construction 
plants that may be in difficulties. 

All this means a ripping off of brass buttons and a 
relegation of the navy officers and navy officialdom, which 
succeeded the army buttons when President Wilson low- 
ered the Jacob’s ladder for Gen. George W. Goethals and 
Chairman William Denman. 

Rear Admiral Capps remains as general manager of the 
corporation, but men who know how to manage manu- 
facturing plants have been placed in charge of the indus- 
trial operations. When Mr. Piez was made vice-president 
of the fleet corporation many newspapers erroneously re- 
ported that he had been made assistant to Admiral Capps 
instead of assistant to Chairman Hurley, who is president 
of the fleet corporation. 

This second reorganization of the corporation, it is 
hoped, will bring results. The men in' charge of the manu- 


facturing end of the corporation’s activities know how to_ 


handle labor; they know when to lead a curled darling of a 
padrone off the works by seizing him by the mustache 
and they know when to coddle him; they know when a 
material man is “stalling” and they know when he is hon- 
estly up against a situation requiring the relaxation of the 
technicalities. 

Neither the army nor the navy officers with whom the 
Board has experimented have the understanding that a man- 
ufacturer must have to get along with his force and produce 
the maximum output. They know only the cold formal 
order system which usually produces the smallest output 
at the highest expense. 

As Chairman Hurley viewed the reports laid before him, 
the 120 manufacturing establishments engaged in the con- 
struction of 1,000 ships needed to break the German block- 
ade were not turning out a volume of product commen- 
surate with the time and expense lavished on them by 
the highly paid and ample staff of the Board and its 
subsidiary corporation. His own experience as a manu- 
facturer convinced him that the need was for more men 
knowing the hurly-burly of getting the job done and 
fewer of the niceties of orders and memoranda, resulting 
in bales of paper work but few ships. 

Having gone through the mill of having to meet the pay- 
roll, to manufacture’ and sell the product and keep every- 
thing going, he knew that a corporatién having never to 
give a moment’s thought to pay-roll or disposal of prod- 
uct, should be able to turn out ships faster than has 
been the fact. His suggestion that Piez be made vice- 
president of the corporation so as to have the government 
obtuin the benefit of his experience as a manufacturer 
was the first step toward the reorganization that has been 
accomplished with much less fuss than accompanied the 

ge from Goethals to Capps. 


hen Piez came in, he, Mason, Day and James Kirby, 

> latter a New York engineer, made an investigation 
of re manufacturing scheme of the corporation. They 
vered a lack of business method in the biggest busi- 
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ness venture the government has undertaken in this waf. 
They reported that construction was lagging in a way 
that could not be tolerated, and for no reason other than 
lack of prompt attention to reasonable requests from men 
who knew their business. They found .that operations 
were held up while Washington debated questions that 
experienced men should have answered by return mail. 
In other words, they found the whole project affected 
with the dry rot that is characteristic of governmental 
routine of doing business. 

There was considerable of the phenomena always notice- 
able when little men with autocratic power, and beyond 
punishment such as it is possible to visit upon civilian 


Photo by Clinedinst. 
CHARLES R. PAGE, OF CALIFORNIA. 


The most recently appointed member of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. 


employes, are placed in charge of work. Men with clerkly 
minds, but clothed with the uniform of authority, seemed 
to be trying to run their offices on the theory that the 
manufacturers who were trying to perform a patriotic 
service were trying to “sting” the government and that 
it was better to delay operations than to be “stung” even 
for five cents. 


Apparently it -was the old story of assuming that be- 
cause a man had a good technical education as an engineer 
or constructor he could be placed in charge of manufac- 
turing even if he had never gone through the test of 
having held an executive place in which the standard of 
his measurement is the amount of product delivered at 
the factory door in merchantable condition. The army 
engineers who have had charge of river and harbor work 
are about the only professional fighting men that have. 
ever had any experience worth while in manufacturing 
operations. Even they have had no experience in. han- 
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dling operations in which it was necessary for them to 
compete with civilians. At present nearly every govern- 
ment operation is carried on under conditions similar to 
those which exist in the field of private enterprise under 
competitive conditions, hence the failure, it is believed, 
of the army and navy men who have tried to provide ships 
to beat the German blockade. 

The work on the 310 wooden ships for which the cor- 
poration has contracted is far behind what ‘the Board 
members think it should be. The southern yellow pine 
lumbermen, it is asserted, have not made good on their 
undertakings, although Robert H. Downman, of their or- 
ganization, has given up his business and has established 
an office in Washington to devote himself to carrying out 
the program. The Board, therefore, has turned to Douglas 
fir from Oregon to take the place of dimension timbers 
that the southern lumbermen assert they have not been 
able to induce the individual operators to produce for 
them. To keep some of the shipyards going, some of the 
timbers wilk be transported by special trains, as was done 
with lumber intended for some of the cantonments. 


The wooden shipbuilders have also complained that the 
specifications under which they have been working have 
been changed so often that they cannot carry forward 
their work in the cheapest and most efficient manner. So 
many difficulties have arisen in connection with wooden 
ships that when present contracts are completed they will 
probably be the last of that part of the program. It looked 
well on paper, but the ordinary lumber company was not 
prepared, through its own organization, to produce dimen- 
sion stuff in great quantities. The usual way for getting 
big timbers is to contract with individuals who operate 
in the woods for that particular purpose independent of 
the ordinary felling and sawing mill operations. 


This reorganization does not displace Rear Admiral 
Capps. He is still the general manager, but the manu- 
facturing operations are in charge of a vice-president. He 
is still the technical man of the organization. Some offi- 
cers who were in charge of parts of the industrial machine 
have been transferred to other work in the Navy Depart- 
ment, but the admiral remains in charge of the plans and 
every part of the technical work. At one time he was 
trying to do the technical designing and constructing, too. 
He was devoting too much of his time to details which 
it was thought could be better carried out by men who 
know a shop from having worked therein in various Cca- 
pacities. That is something the officers in uniform have 
not done. Even those who have gone through the shops 
never had to think of accomplishment as a _ condition 
precedent to food and shelter. They always had commis- 
sions, not plain bread and butter “jobs.” ; 

The reorganization was not caused, even remotely, by 
the strike in the shipyards and related plants, called by 
the building trades department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in plants near Newark, N. J., on November 
12, because, as the walking delegates, more euphoniously 
called “business.agents,” asserted, the plants were being 
run on the open shop basis—that is, anyone competent 
to do the work needed could get a job, without regard to 
whether he had a union card. The Federation officials 
called off the strike in less than forty-eight hours because 
of the President’s speech to the Federation convention at 
Buffalo November 13. The strike is off pending a con- 
ference with authorities at Washington. 

At that conference the government will be face to face 
with the question whether it will discriminate between 
qualified artisans because one may have a membership in 
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a labor organization atid another has not. The governn: 
printing office, President Roosevelt said, should be o 
ated as an open shop when that question was before 
authorities twelve or fifteen years ago. 


WAR TRANSPORTATION TAX 


The Trafic World Washington Bu; 

A number of rulings as to the meaning of section 50: of 
the war revenue act, the one that lays taxes on transporta- 
tion facilities, is contained in the Treasury Decisions of 
November 8, promulgated November 13. Among the rest 
is the one holding that the amount paid on excess baggage 
is to be added to the passenger fare and thereby subjected 
to the tax of eight per cent, referred to in The Traffic 
World of November 10. The decisions, in full, are as fol- 
lows: 


Section 500—(1) The words ‘‘from and after the first day of 
~— nineteen hundred and seventeen” include Novemier 

(2) The term “United States’’ as used in section 500 in the 
phrase, ‘‘from one point in the United States to another,” 
means the states, territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(3) The phrase, ‘‘for less than 30 miles,’’ means for less than 
30 constructive miles, in instances where two or more carriers 
are competing for transportation services. 

(4) Commutation, season and party tickets.—(a) ‘‘Commuta- 
tion or season tickets’’ include all tickets issued to and in- 
tended for the use of the purchaser for a certain number of 
trips between two given termini, whether limited or unlimited 
as to the time in which they are to be used; (b) commutation 
or season tickets do not include party tickets. ; 

(5) Mileages books.—(a) A mileage book purchased on or 
after November 1, 1917, is subject to tax upon the full purchase 
price at the time of purchase; (b) where a mileage book pur- 
chased prior to November 1, 1917, is used on or after that 
date, the person presenting such book, whether the transporta- 
tion fare to be used is more or less than 35 cents, must pay to 
the conductor or other agent the tax on such proportionate 
amount of the cost of the book as the unused mileage bears to 
the total mileage originally in the book. 

(6) Baggage.—(a) Amount paid for transportation of excess 
baggage is held to be part and parcel of the amount paid for 
transportation of persons and is therefore subject to tux at a 
like rate; (b) no tax is imposed under the act of October 3 
1917, on amount paid for the storage of baggage. 

(7) Through transportation.—Where through transportation 
is paid in full, for example, from New York to.-Hongkong by 
way of Vancouver, British Columbia, the railway ticket from 
New York to Vancouver would-be subject to tax under Sec- 
tion 500, and the steamship ticket from Vancouver to Hong- 
kong would be subject to tax imposed by paragraph (10) of 
Schedule A, act of October 3, 1917. 

(8) Shipments in transit on October 4, 1917.—Shipments in 
transit on October 4, 1917, charged to a jobber’s (wholesaler) 
account, but shipped direct to the retailer, are not subject to 
payment of the floor tax of 1% per cent imposed by Section 
602, if the instrument of reinvoice had been issued and de- 
posited in the mails prior to the morning of October 4. If that 


' had been done the property was that of the retailer, and not 


subject to the tax. If it had not been done. it was the property 
of the jobber, and therefore subject to floor tax payable by 
the jobber. 

(9) Corpses.—(a) Where a corpse is transported under tariffs 
requiring one first-class ticket therefor and one first-class ticket 
for an attendant, under the carrier’s regulations, the tax is im- 
posed as in the case of passenger transportation on both tickets: 
(b) where a corpse is transported by freight or express, the 
amount paid for such transportation would be subject to the 
tax imposed in the case of freight or express transportation. 


SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION 


The Southern Classification Committee has issued a call 
for a special meeting to be held at the Sinton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, at 10 o’clock a. m., November 20, to consider 
subjects on the 92d dockets, numbers 13603, 13617, 13624, 
13625, 13633 to 13636 inclusive, 13641, 13675, 13685, 13695, 
13710, 13772, 138774 to 13797, inclusive, 13799 to 13812, in- 
clusive, 13870 to 13876, inclusive. 

These subjects relate to iron or steel and iron or sieel 
articles, and were considered in part at Cincinnati October 
9, 10 and 11. The object of the meeting called for No- 
vember 20 is to complete consideration of these subjects. 


The petition of the Fullerton Lumber Company for re 
hearing in case 3864, Traffic Bureau of the Sioux “ity 
Commercial Club et al. vs. the Anderson & Saline River 
Railway Company et al., is denied. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairrnan; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1917. 


Docket No. 1373—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Eliminate Item 25, Page 362. Now covered by Item 13, Page 
307. Uniform description for Plant or Tree Covers or Pro- 
tectors. 
Docket No. 1374—10:10 A. M. 
Paper: 
Braided or Twisted, with or without wire center (for furni- 
ture manufacture): 
On reels, L. C. L., third class; on reels, C. L., minimum 
weight, 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(New Entry.) 
Docket No. 1375—10:15 A. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Linseed (Flaxseed) Oil Cake or Linseed (Flaxseed) Oil Cake 
Meal: 

In boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags or barrels, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in packages or in bulk, straight or mixed C. 
L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Item 8, Page 248, PFI 6174.) 
Docket No. 1376—10:20 A. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Cotton Seed Cake: 

In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in bags, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 

Cotton Seed Meal: 

In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, C. L., minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 

Cotton Seed Cake, loose or in bags and Cotton Seed Meal in 
bags, mixed C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 
Cotton Seed Cake or Cotton Seed Meal, in bags, and Cotton 
Seed Hulls, in packages or in bulk, mixed C. L., minimum 

weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 
(Cancels Items 24, 28 and 30, Page 172, PFI 6141.) 
Docket No, 1377—10:25 A. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Peanut Oil Cake: 
In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, C. L., minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 
Peanut Oil Cake Meal: 
In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, C. L., minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 
(Cancels Item 2, Page 302, PFI 6202.) 
Docket No. 1378—10:25 A. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 


Western Committee. 
Corn Oil Cake or Corn Oil Cake Meal: 

In bags or barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages or in 
bulk, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Item 25, Page 171, PFI 6146.) 
Docket No. 1379—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
a > Western Committee. 

In the rock: In crates, L. C. L., first class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 9, Page 198, PFI 6167.) 
Docket No. 1380—10:40 A. Mw | 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

. an : Western Committee. 

Feed, Animal or Poultry: 

Buttermilk, Condensed or Evaporated: In bags, L. C. L., 
second class; in bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Item 16, Page 197, PFI 6163.) 
Docket No. 1381—10:45 A. M. : 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
F ' Western Committee. 
eed, Animal or Poultry: 

Whey Refuse (Milk Albumen), dry: In bags, L. C. L., fourth 
clas:; in bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in 

pac _— named, C. L., minimium weight 36,000 pounds, 


clas ‘ 
D (Cancels Item 16, Page 197, PFI 6164.) 
ocket No. 1382—10:50 A. M. 
Descriptions by eee" ~ Fo ——- by 
. estern Comm 4 
Machin. ry and Machines: vem 


Tesscs: - 
Pririing: S. U., on skids, L. C. L., first class; S, U., in 
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crates, L. C. L., first class; S. U., in boxes, L. C. L., first 
class; K. D., in crates, L. C. L., second class; K. D., in 
boxes, L. C. L., second class; S. U. or K. D., in packages, 
loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
(To cancel Item 9, Page 268, UCC 4.) 
Docket No. 1383—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Lathing: 

Wood strips, % inch or over in thickness and asphalted paper 
combined: In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. L., 
fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight" 
40,000 pounds, class D. 

(Cancels Item 26, Page 307, PFI 6149.) 
Docket No. 1384—11:10 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Mustard Cake: In bags, L. C. L., third class; in bags, C. L., 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 5, Page 281, PFI 6183.) . 
Docket No. 1385—11:15 A. M. 
: Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Copper, Brass or Bronze: : 

Plate or Sheet, other than perforated or silver plated: 
Thinner than No. 36 B. & S. gauge (thinner than .005 of 

an inch), in boxes, first class. 

No. 36 B. & S. gauge or thicker (.005 of an inch or thick- 
er): Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., first class; in crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in barrels, boxes or tubs, L. C. L., 
second class; loose or in packages, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

‘(To cancel Item 10, Page 169, PFI 6035.) 
Docket No. 1386—11:20 A. M. : 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings’ by 
Western Committee. 
Nuts, Edible: ° 

In Shell: _.- : 

Black Walnuts, Butternuts or Hickory Nuts: In. single 
bags, L. C. L., second class; in double bags, L. C. L., 
second class; in boxes, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L.,° mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 15, 16 and 17, Page 283, PFI 6184.) 
Docket No. 1387—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Ores: 

Zine Concentrates: In bags, barrels.or boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
50,000 pounds, class C. 

(Cancels Item 10, Page 291, PFI 6185.) 
Docket No. 1388—11:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Feed, Animal or Poultry: 


Biscuits, Dog (Dog Cakes): In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., fourth class; in’ packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

(To cancel Item 12, Page 118.) , 


Docket No. 1389—11:50 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Shells, Incandescent Lamp Socket, brass or copper: In barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., second class: in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 12, Page 30, Supplement 5.) 


Docket No. 1390—1:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Plaster Grounds, iron or steel: 
Corner Bead, Corner Bead Clips, Cove Base, Cove Base 
Fastenings, Picture Moldings or Wall Grounds: In bundles, 
L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini-. 
mum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(Cancels Item 28, Page 307, PFI 6093.) 


Docket No. 1391—1:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Blast Furnace Bronzes: 

—— or Valve Seats, loose or in packages, L. C. L., second 
class. 

Coolers, Plates or Tuyeres, loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
second class. 

Coolers, Plates, Tuyeres, ‘Valves or Valve Seats, loose or in 
packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 1, Page 132, PFI 6011.) 


Docket No. 1392—1:50 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Dill Weed, pickled in brine or vinegar: In barrels, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 15, Page 27, Supplement 5.) 


Docket No. 1393—2:00 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Wire: 

Zine: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in pack- 
— named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth 
class. 

(To cancel Item 5, Page 385.) 
Docket No. 1394—2:15 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
é Western Committee. 
res: 


Lead Concentrates: In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
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fourth class; in packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
50,000 pounds, class B. 

(To cancel Item 6, Page 291.) 

Docket No. 1395—2:30 P. M. b 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

Western Committee. 

Shale:* In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in 

packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 pounds, 

class D. 


(To cancel Item 17, Page 334.) 
Docket No. 1396—2:40 P. M. , ; 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Printed Matter, paper or paperboard, not otherwise indexed by 
name, prepaid (see Note): In bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; in boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, third class. : 
Note.—Ratings apply only on printed matter having no 
specific exchange value, premium value or redeemable value. 
Printed matter having a specific exchange value, premium 
value or redeemable value, not taken. 
(Cancels Item 12, Page 315, PFI 6119.) 
Docket No. 1397—3:00 P. M. , 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Chatts (Lead or Zinc Mine Refuse): In bags or barrels, L. C. L. 
fourth class; in packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
50,000 pounds, class E. * 
(To cancel Item 3, Page 159.) 
Docket No. 1398—3:15 P. M. ; 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Bullion, Base (Copper or Lead) Bullion), pig or slab: Loose or 
in packages, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. 
L,. minimum weight 50,000 pounds, fourth class. 
. (To cancel Item 2, Page 144.) F 
Docket No. 1399—3:30 P. M. ; Submitted by Shippers. 
Beverages, Fruit, not otherwise indexed by name: In glass 
or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fifth class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 1400—3:40 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Eliminate Item 15, Page 352, covering Cabinets, Pneumatic, 
iron, used in treating throat and lung diseases, account no 
movement located. .. 
Docket No. 1401—3:50 P. M. 
Fruit, Dried or Evaporated: 
Peel, Lemon or Orange: In bags, L. C. L., first class; in 
boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class. 
(To cancel Item 3, Page 202.) 
| ag No. 1402—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
ns: 
lass or Glass and Metal or Wood combined: Not flat nor 
K. D. flat, in boxes, first class. 
(To amend Item 16, Page 338.) 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 5, 1917. 


Docket No. 1403—9:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Cans, Empty: 
Cream or Milk Shipping: 

New: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Old: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., second class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(To cancel Item 8, Page 148, and Item 15, Page 154, 

PFI 5882.) 


Docket No. 1404—9:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Carriers: 
— (Bottle Carrying Boxes or Crates, with partitions): 
ew: 

Iron or steel: S. U., loose or in packages, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class: S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Wooden, or wood and metal combined: S. U., loose or 
in packages, L. C. L., second class: S. U., loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class; K. D. flat or folded flat, 
in bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; K. D., flat 
or folded flat, loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 

1“ weight 30,000 pounds; class B. 


Iron or steel: S. U., loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth 
class; S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Wood, or wood and metal combined: S. U., loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., fourth class; S. U., loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), class B. 2 
(Cancels Item 8, Page 152 and Item 12, Page 153, 

PFI 5881.) 


Docket No. 1405—10:00 A. M. 

Descriptions except the third item, submitted 
by Uniform and ratings by Western Com- 
mittee. Third item proposed by Western 
Committee. 

Glassware (see Note 1): 
Glassware, other than Cut (see Note 1): 

Bottles, Ale, Beer, Beer Tonic, Porter or Stout, old: In 
barrels, bottle carriers or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; 
in barrels, with or without heads, or bottle carriers or 
boxes, with or without covers, C. L., minimum weight 
16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

(Cancels Item 2, Page 153, in part, PFI 5847.) 
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Bottles: 


Ale, Beer, Beer Tonic, Porter or Stout, old: 

Ale, Beer,. Beer Tonic, Porter or Stout Bottles, od, in 
packages provided for straight carload shipment: and 
Bottle Carriers, old (Bottle Carrying Boxes or Cates, 
with partitions), loose or in packages, mixed «, L, 
minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rul 6B), 
class B. ” 

(PFI 5848.) 
Bottles: 


Cereal Beverage, Liquor, Wine or Bottles not otherwise in. 
dexed by name, old: In barrels, bottle carriers or !oxes, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels, with or without ieads, 
or bottle carriers or boxes, with or without covers, ©. L,, 
—e weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class B. 

(Cancels Items 9, 10 and 11, Page 153. Not Uniform.} 


Docket No. 1406—10:30 A. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Comniittee, 


Barrels, Half Barrels, Casks, Drums, Hogsheads, Kegs, FPunch- 


eons or Tierces: 

Barrels, Half Barrels, Casks, Hogsheads, Kegs, Puncheons or 

Tierces, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Wooden: Tight: New: Loose, L. C. L., first class; loose, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
68B), fourth class. 

Wooden: Tight: Old: Loose (see Note), L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose, C. L., minimum weight 14,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), class C. 

Wooden: Slack: Lweose, L. C. L., first class; loose, ¢. L,. 
= weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

Note.—Estimated weight of 75 pounds each will apply on 
old tight barrels. : 

(Cancels Items 15, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21 and 23, Page 167; . 
Item 11, Page 24, Supplement 5, and Item 3, Page 

28. Supplement 5.) 

Drums, wooden: Not nested, loose or in packages, L. C. L,, 
first class; one completely enclosed within another, loose or 
in packages, L. C. L., second class; nested, in barrels, bun- 
dles or crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight. 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), third class. 

(PFI 5783, PFI 5837.) 

Also cancel Item 22, Page 167, ‘‘Wooden Drums, K. D.,”’ ac- 
count no movement. 

Ale or Beer, wooden: New: Loose, L. C. L., first class; loose, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class D. 

Ale or Beer, wooden: Old (see Note): Loose, L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject 

“to Rule 6B), class C. 

Note.—Following estimated weights apply on old Ale or 

Beer packages: 

Hogsheads pounds 

Barrels pounds 

Half barrels pounds 

Third barrels pounds 

Quarter barrels pounds 

Sixth barrels pounds 

Eighth barrels pounds 
(Cancels Itém 20, Page 167, and Item 2, Page 153, in 

part, PFI 5875.) 

Ale or Beer, wooden: 

Ale or Beer Barrels, wooden, old, loose, and Ale, Beer, Beer 
Tonic, Porter or Stout Bottles, old, or Bottle Carriers, old 
(Bottle Carrying Boxes or Crates with partitions), loose 
or in packages as provided for straight carload shipments, 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), class B. 


(PFI 5836. New Item.) \ 


Docket No. 1407—11:15 A. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Cars: 


Railway: 
Moved on own wheels (see Note): 

Baggage, 15 cents per car per mile. 

Chair, 20 cents per car per mile. 

Coach, 18 cents per car per mile. 

Combination, 18 cents per car per mile. 

Dining, 20 cents per car per mile. 

Express, 15 cents per car per mile. 

Live stock, not slatted, 15 cents per car per mile. 

Mail, 15 cents per car per mile. 

Parlor, 20 cents per car per mile. 

Sleeping, 20 cents per car per mile. 

Passenger Cars, not otherwise indexed by name, 20 cents 

per car per mile. 

Box, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Caboose, four wheeled, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Caboose, eight wheeled, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Coal, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Dump, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Flat, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Gondola, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Live Stock, slatted, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Platform, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Refrigerator, 10 cents per car per mile. 

Tank. 10 cents per car per mile. 

Track Scale Testing, 20 cents per car per mile. 

Freight Cars, not otherwise indexed by name, 10 cents per 

car per mile. 

Note.—Ratings apply on basis of the shortest «working 
rail mileage, subject to a minimum distance of 75 miles for 
each line, plus bridge, ferry, switching or other ‘orminal 
charges, lawfully established by initial, terminal o: inter- 
mediate carriers. P 

The*cost of any repairs made to running gear o! equlp- 
ment moving on its own wheels while in transit (such being 
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necessary in order to permit the equipment to run through 
to destination), must be assumed by owner of equipment. 

(Cancels Items 5, 6 in part, 10, 12 and 24, Page 319, 

and Item 19, Page 58, Supplement 5.) 
Docket No. 1408—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Fence Ratchets, iron or steel: In_ barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 190, PFI 6206.) 
Docket No. 1409—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
aper: 
———— and Building: and Roofing Felts, dry or saturated 
with asphalt, tar or pitch (not prepared or composition 
roofing): d } 
In bundies or rolls, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 6, Page 297.) 
Roofing and Building Materials: 

Prepared or Composition Roofing (Felt saturated and coated 
with asphalt or coal tar pitch and surfaced with talc, 
sand, crushed slate, stone, mica or similar materials): 

In sheets, boxes, crates or bundles or in rolls, see Note l, 

L. Cc. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 

mum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Note 1.—With prepared roofing in rolls there may be 
shipped in packages inside the rolls sufficient roofing ce- 
ment, tin roofing caps, wood strips and nails to apply same 
at the same rates. In carload shipments these materials 
may be included in separate packages provided their weight 
does not exceed 10 per cent of the weight of the roofing. 

Note 2.—Asphalt Shingles, Building Paper, Building and 
Roofing Felts, dry or saturated, Asphalt or Roofing Pitch 
in barrels, Roofing Cement or Roof Coating, may be shipped 
in mixed cars with Prepared Roofing at the roofing rates. 
(Cancels Items 4 and 12, Page 301, and Item 3, Page 121.) 


Docket No. 1410—1:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Glass, powdered: ; : 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 60,000 pounds, class D. 
(To cancel Item 5, Page 216.) 


Docket No. 1411—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Agricultural Implements, other than hand: _ ; ; 
Elevators, Grain Bagging, Loading or Storing, with or with- 
out weighing attachments: : 

Loose or in packages, L: C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6-B), class A. 

(To cancel Item 3, Page 107.) 
Docket No. 1412—2:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Machinery or Machines: ; 
Plates, Crushing or Grinding, iron or steel: 

K. D., in bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 

(New item.) 
Docket No. 1413—2:30 P. M. . Submitted by Shippers. 
Sewer Pipe, Drain Tile, Wall Coping, Flue Lining and Chimney 

Pipe, in mixed carloads of two or more of the commodities 

named, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class E rates (see 

note). 


Brick (except Bath and Enameled), Clay Conduits, Hollow 
Building Tile and Fire Clay, in mixed carloads of two or 
more of the commodities named, minimum weight 40,000 
pounds, class E rates (see note). tie 

Note.—Sewer Pipe, Drain Tile, Wall Coping, Flue Lining 
and Chimney Pipe, one or all, may be shipped in mixed 
carloads with one or all of the foregoing at minimum weight 
of 40,000 pounds at class E. 

(To cancel Item 10, Page 23, Supplement 5.) 


Docket No. 1414—2:40 P. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Oils: 
Linseed: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or koxes, L. C. 
L., first class; in metal cans partially jacketed, L. C. L., 
1% times first class; in metal cans completely jacketed, 
L. C. L., second class; in metal cans in crates, L. C. L., 
second class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., third class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fifth class; in tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32), fifth 


class. 
(Cancels Item 5, Page 286, PFI 6072.) 


Docket No. 1415—2:50 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Turn Head Bin Bottoms, cast iron: 
Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(New item.) 


Docket No. 1416—3:00 P. M. 
Electrical Appliances: 7 
Resistance Grids: ' 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 
(New item.) 


Dock=t No. 1417—3:10 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Mix« ecarload of Fruit, Dried or Evaporated, other than 

Candied, Crystallized, Glazed or Stuffed, in packages named 

rL. C. L. shipments, and Vegetables, Dried or Evapo- 

ted, in packages named for L. C. L. shipments, will be 

ken at the highest rating provided for carload shipments 

any article in the shipment. The minimum weight shall 

te the highest carload minimum weight provided for any 
ticle in the shipment. 

(New item.) 


Submitted by Shippers. 
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Docket No. 1418—3:20 P. M. 
Heaters: 
Water and Gas: 
Automatic or Instantaneous: 
With copper packets, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; with iron or steel jackets, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6-B), fifth class. 

Other than Automatic or Instantaneous (Range Boiler 
Water Heaters): 

In boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6-B), fifth class. 

Automatic or Instantaneous and other than Automatic or 
Instantaneous (Range Boiler Water Heaters), in pack- 
ages provided for straight carload shipments, mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6-B), fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 7, Page 25, Supplement 13.) 


Docket No. 1419—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Boiler Parts: 


Boiler Plugs, brass and lead, in boxes, first class. 
(New item.) 


THE NEED FOR CAR EFFICIENCY 


“During the coming winter American railroads will face 
the greatest transportation problem in their history,” said. 
Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board. 
The war demands have increased the railroads’ burden 
virtually overnight by millions of tons of freight. 


“Some conception of this may be gleaned from the fact 
that the additional service demanded this year is equiva- 
lent to carrying 120,000,000,000 tons of freight one mile. 


“Moreover, frankly, the railroads will have to handle 
it with inadequate facilities. Cars, locomotives, termi- 
nals, all the other equipment, track space—cannot be 
built overnight. 


“To make the situation more difficult, practically all 
the steel which can be spared for locomotives and cars 
has been appropriated for use abroad either by the United 
States or by our allies. As a result, United States rail- 
roads must face their task with practically no increase 
in equipment. 

“Despite conditions, the railroad army is not pessi- 
mistic. It is, on the contrary, still on tiptoe to control 
the tremendous traffic so suddenly thrust upon it. But 
all railroad men now recognize that to keep pace the 
railroads will not only have to increase their own efforts, 
but must count upon the shippers, consignees and public 
as a whole to increase the co-operation they have so 
generously given since the United States entered the war. 

“During the war, wood, munitions and material must 
be kept moving to the seaboards, lumber to the shipyards, 
men must be kept moving to the cantonments—and all 
these movements, as far as possible, must be made with- 
out serious interference with the regular commercial 
traffic. 

“To do this the railroads must increase their own effi- 
ciency. They cannot rely altogether on the shippers. 
As chairman of the railroads’ war board, I feel I can 
state this increase in efficiency will be accomplished, as 
there has been no disposition on the part of any member 
of the railroad army to do anything but give his best. 

“Consignees can also help by purchasing in the nearest 

market, by being prepared to store the whole contents 
of the cars, by bunching their orders to make full carload 
lots and by unloading promptly. 
« “The co-operation we ask from the general public is 
harder to explain. What we need above all is a thorough 
understanding of the magnitude of the transportation 
problem and the necessity for public co-operation in its 
solution. 

“We want the public to understand that passenger 
trains have been eliminated for one purpose only—to save 


Submitted by Shippers. 
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equipment, man power and track space absolutely needed 
to handle the tremendous freight increase. 

“We want the public to understand, too, that every 
effort the individual family makes in any form of con- 
servation will help solve the transportation problem, as 
well as the other economic war problems. 

“By using food and fuel economically, by refraining 
from the use of things unnecessary for a healthy exist- 
ence, by foregoing luxuries which demand rail transporta- 
tion, and by supporting the movement against the use of 
freight cars for hauling non-essentials, the people as a 
whole will lessen the burden of the railroads and help 
carry this war to a successful conclusion.” 


CAR DISTRIBUTION ORDERS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The railroads’ war board November 12 stated that in the 
last week 1,500 flat cars had been rushed to lines operating 
in the southeastern part of the country in order to facili- 
tate the transportation of the piling and heavy lumber 
needed for the new shipbuilding yards. 

The commission on car service of the war board has 
also ordered the prompt movement of more than 3,000 box 
cars into the west and middle west to protect government 
orders of grain and hay. In addition, a large consignment 
of refrigerator cars has been sent into Colorado, Idaho, 
North Dakota and Minnesota to handle the apple and potato 
crops. The potato growers in Colorado increased their 
production this year without making any provision for 
the storage of the extra crop. As a result, the demand for 
refrigerator cars there has been unusually heavy. 

To safeguard the movement of all perishable crops, the 
commission on car service has issued a general order to 
the railroads instructing them to exercise the strictest 
economy in the handling of refrigerator cars, the supply 
of which is not equal to the demand. The order states 
that cars shall not only be moved with dispatch and un- 
loaded promptly, but that all refrigerator cars must be 
returned at once to the owning road after they have been 
unloaded. It also urges more co-operation on the part of 
the shippers to load cars to full capacity instead of wast- 
ing car efficiency through continued shipment of minimum 
carloads. 

The commission on car service has supplemented this 
order with the suggestion that the railroads save refrig- 
erator cars by making a more liberal use of box cars in 
moving potatoes, These box cars, the commission states, 


will be suitable for the movement of potatoes if they are- 


substantially lined and provided with stove protection. 


MAXIMUM LOADING OF FOOD 


D. I. Forsyth, vice-chairman of the Chicago car service 
committee, says: 

“Contrary to the impression of some shippers, maximum 
loading of freight cars is not effected by the U. S. Food 
Administration’s rules now in effect governing the im- 
portation, manufacture, storage and distribution of food 
commodities for domestic trade. 


“Those rules establish minimum trade units for buying 
and selling. They provide that carload shipments of cer- 
tain commodities shall be made in lots of not less than 
a certain weight, unless different minimum carload weight 
is authorized by special written permission. When a car 
of lower carrying capacity than the established minimum 
is furnished, it may be used without special permission, 
provided it is loaded to its maximum capacity. 
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“While the minimum carload weights of foodstuffs. as 
fixed by the U. S. Food Administration, do compel s}:ip- 
pers to load cars heavier in order to secure carload raies, 
the carrying capacity of the cars in nearly all cases js 
much greater. 

“So great is the demand for cars to move governnient 
business, military supplies, the grain, fruit and vegetza}le 
crops and all commercial traffic that every freight car 
should be loaded to its maximum carrying capacity, not 
merely. to the minimum necessary to secure a carload 
rate of freight.” 

Some of the minimum carload weights on fodostuffs, as 
advanced by order of the U. S. Food Administration, are: 
Flour, from 40,000 pounds to 60,000 pounds; syrup and 
molasses, from 36,000 to 60,000 pounds; rice, from 40,000 


to 60,000 pounds; dried beans and peas, from 40,000 to 
60,000 pounds; fresh meat and butter, from 20,000 to 24- 
000 pounds; canned peas, meats, tomatoes, beans, corn, 


salmon and sardines, from 36,000 to 60,000 pounds; wheat, 
oats, corn, rye and barley, to car capacity. 


GEORGE E. BARTOL DEAD. 

George E. Bartol, founder and president of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse for more than a quarter century, died No- 
vember 13 after an illness of several weeks. He was 60 
years old. For many years Mr. Bartol was a leader in 
the development of the port of Philadelphia and the ad- 
vancement of Philadelphia’s commercial and maritime 
interests. He was considered an authority on inland 
waterway and railroad matters and just before his death 
made a survey of the possibilities of canals and other 
waterways of the east for relieving the railroads of part 
of their war-transportation burden for the Inland Water 
Transportation Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, of which he was a member. He was one of the 
pioneers among the advocates of unified federal regulation 
of railroads and regional commissions and drafted the 
nationally known “Philadelphia Plan” for federal incor- 
poration and regional regulation. He was a director of 
the Girard National Bank, the Western New York & Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad 
Company, the Dexter Portland Cement Company, the C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Company and other corporations. Be- 
fore organizing the Bourse he was successively in the 
sugar, general merchandise and grain exporting business 
and at one time was the largest grain exporter at that port. 


. FIFTEENTH SECTION ACTION. 

The Commission has announced that fifteenth section 
applications Nos. 1573, 1595, and 1605, filed by Cameron, 
and 1580, C. & N. W., for the approval of proposed in- 
creased commodity rates on grain and grain products, from 
Illinois, Mississippi River and C. F. A. points to eastern 
destinations, have been consolidated with I. and S. No. 
1142, and will be disposed of in connection therewith. 

A similar order has been made in connection with fif- 
teenth section application No. 7, filed by the Maine Central 
for the approval of proposed increased commodity rates 
on wood pulp, granite and certain other commodities ‘rom 
points on its lines to interstate destinations, by which it 
is consolidated with I. and S. No. 1125. 


VALUATION ORDER. 

The Commission has issued an order in Valuation Docket 
No. 5, calling on parties interested to file briefs 0 oF 
before December 8 on the valuation report on the Winston- 
Salem Southbound Railway Company. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


————_ 


DETROIT EMBARGO NOTICES result is that we tender only such shipments to the rail- 


roads as we know will be accepted. 
Editor The Traffic World: 


With reference to the articles printed in The Traffic DETROIT LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 


World relative to embargo notices, we take pleasure in Edw. G. Mattern, Traffic Manager. 
hending you herewith a copy of a notice such as we re- Detroit, Mich., November 13, 1917. 


DAILY REMINDER OF EMBARGOES IN EFFECT AS OF AUGUST 9, 1917 


Belt Line agents, yard clerks and others concerned, note items prefixed by * indicating embargo changes. 


Emb. . P 
No Date Road Cc. ta Es. C: ds Exceptions 


7/12 Bb. & MM. Open Closed J ; 
4/5 nm £& OC. Open Open Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Akron and_ Youngstown 
closed on all freight; Pittsburgh closed L. C. L.; Whitaker 
and Glessner, Portsmouth, Cromwell Steel Co., Loraine, 
Ohio, C. L. freight to P. & L. E. via Dexter. 
7/17 B. & O. Open Open Canton closed on scrap; National Rolling Mills, Vincennes, 
Ind., closed scrap. 
Cc. & O. Open Open Closed on autos in open cars; Louisville on L. C. L. 
Big Four Open Open Cleveland, Indianapolis, closed L. C. L 
D. & H. Open Open For local station only. ; 
D. i. W. Open Open Old Dominion S. S. Co. embargoed all freight. 
Erie Open Open Cleveland closed_L. C. L.; Niles closed C. L.;,Akton closed 
all freight; Broadway T. T., Cleveland, closed on C. L. 
scrap to A. Rotter, Cleveland. 
Erie Open Open New_York closed all freight except 49th St.; lumber to Long 
Dock closed to points on D. & H. 
Pr. BC. Open Open Closed all freight for Cuba. 
eR Open Open Closed on open cars to New York City except if for export, 
. and 27th St. closed to Bethlehem Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
EB. Open Open Closed for freight for Interstate Iron & Steel Co., South Chi- 
cago. 
M. C Lansing Fuel & Gas Co., Lansing, embargoed coal to Mich. 
ee — Cement Co., Chelsea, Mich., Four Mile Lake, 
ich. 
“=. . Closed Closed * . . F 
N Cc. Open Open . New York closed on C. L. for lighterage to S. S. lines; St. 
ao ig ; Johns Park closed C. L.; Old Dominion S. S. Co. em- 
bargoed all freight. . * 
N Open Open Closed on L. C. L. via Toledo, Youngstown, Sharon and Farrell, 
. ee Pa., closed on scrap. 
I : Open Open Cleveland closed L. C. L. 
5 Open Open Akron closed on all freight. 
Open Closed New_York on C. L. closed to all points east of Oil City or 
Erie; Lebanon, Pa., closed on scrap iron; Cleveland closed 
on C. L. taking team track delivery; Philadelphia closed 
on grain and lumber; Philadelphia closed L. C. L. to Broad 
and Washington; Philadelphia closed to Dock St. Station. 
5555 Pr RR. Open Closed Entire Penn. R. R. East of Pittsburgh closed on scrap. 
4883 7/26 * : : : ‘ 
~e > Open Open Philadelphia closed C. L. 2nd and Lehigh all freight for 23rd 
6013 6/15 Pp. ; D Pp and Arch St.; Philadelphia closed on grain, lumber and 
news print paper. Bi 
y. Closed Closed 
a / : 3 Open Open Monessen, Pa., closed, on scrap; closed on L. C. L. to points 
tig / ee oc os —— er ge eg ho > Suu closed L. C. L. via Erie. 
5864 4/23 Ww. L. E. Open Open eveland closed a reight. 
nip Z 5 en Open Scrap for United Alloy Steel Co. and Canton Sheet Steel Co., 
5828 7/12 W. L. E. - ’ Canton, Ohio, embargoed. 
6172 8/9 “Wabash Open Open Closed all freight to Boothe Cold Storage Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


' ers or self-clearing gondolas with any class of freight. These cars must be returned empty to the owning 
oF Fiat-bottom gondolas may be loaded or not on direction of home road, but not beyond. ; 

U. S. Government to get preferred attention. Material to be manufactured-for use of government is not affected by 
ye 7/9, embargo is placed on all shipments of coal, coke, feed, grain, flour, meal therefrom, fodder, meat and fats, fuel 
oil kerosene, gnactne pig iron, steel billets, ship plates, structural shapes, scrap iron and steel ferro manganese, fertilizer, 
arms :nd ammunition. Explosives for export when bill of lading is presented with federal license for export when export ex- 

pee Dill of lading is presented with federal license number in addition to foreign freight agent’s. authority. 
rrangements are made for storage in transit or at port and is agreed‘to by port delivery line, these articles do not 

ire feder i ber. : i 
tg yee poem aan to office number:cars ordered for lumber for various cantonments to be shipped direct to gov- 
er > P tractors. 

ts + te cadens shipments are given preference and cars placed for same must not be used in other trade. 
nent co-operation requested. License No. R. A. C. 10, 11, R Ane 13 issued by Department A ad Te ~ ship- 
) iti talian and Russian governments, respectively. i we KMAN, 
British, French, I Gen. Agt., Opr. Dept. 


a the mail each morning, which is distributed to ISSUING OF EMBARGOES 


s each day. 

writer does not know whether the same method is Editor The Traffic World: 

d by others or whether this is just a scheme de- The article appearing in The Traffic World for Sept. 8, 
Vised 'y the local officials. From the various complaints 1917, under caption “Issuing of Embargoes” struck a re- 
that | ve been made through your column it would ap-  sponsive chord in the writer’s make-up. This matter is 
bear i! at Detroit shippers are particularly fortunate. The again to the front in your issue of Oct. 27, 1917. 
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We joined in the chorus of “Amens” when we read your 
article of September 8, but sixty days of valuable time 
has been lost. The “Amens” are still going up or down 
and, as far as we are advised, no action has been taken 
by the Sheaffer car committee or the Commission. 

Winter transportation conditions are upon us, and if 
anything is to be done toward the organization of a joint 
embargo agency it should be done at once. 

Steps in the right direction have been taken by the 
organization of the Pennsylvania Lines’ joint embargo 
committee at Pittsburgh, and the joint P. R. R.-New Haven 
railroad committee just started at New Haven, Conn. 

The plan should be extended at oncé to cover all lines 
in New England, Eastern Trunk Line and Central Freight 
Association territories where, on account of density of 
traffic, the embargoes are the worst. 

Under present methods of each road issuing its own 
embargoes on a few hours’ notice, or without an hour’s 
notice, nothing but confusion results. The embargoes over- 
lap and further are often issued in such ambiguous terms 
that the local freight agent himself is in doubt as to their 
meaning. s 

We are not prepared to suggest how this matter can 
be worked out to best serve the interests of the carriers 
and shippers alike, but it seems to us the committee that 
met in Washington early in September has the right idea 
if it had only finished the job as outlined. It seems to 
us it would keep one joint agency fairly busy handling 
the embargoes at New York, Brooklyn, etc. 

If 48 or 72 hours’ notice of an embargo was given to 
become effective on a certain date and hour, and this 
information was printed in plain English and distributed 
to agents of lines affected, it would be a step in the right 
direction, and keep reduced to a minimum the confusion 
now existing. 

We have not been without embargoes for a minute this 
year in some section, and unless drastic steps are taken 
at once to help cure these conditions when real winter 
weather sets in the few traffic managers left might as 
well take to the “tall timbers.” 

We are sending copy of this letter to Secretary McGinty, 
of the Interstate ‘Commerce Commission, and hope others 
of the “Amen chorus” will do the same, and do it now. 

Union Drawn Steel Co., 
By A. W. Boyd, Traffic Manager. 


Beaver Falls, Pa., Nov. 7, 1917. 


ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Now that the Interstate Commerce Commission has es- 
tablished a procedure to be followed in the matter of 
applying the amendment to the interstate law, effective 
August 9, the railroads, shippers and yourself have had 
an opportunity of finding out. how cumbersome the com- 
promise from the Smith amendment actually. works. 


It would seem that at this time it might be profitable 
to inquire whether it would not have been better for 
everyone concerned to accept the Smith amendment as 
written in the Senate. From an examination of the matter 
I have come to the conclusion that the great outcry against 
the Smith amendment which was stirred up in Washington 
must have been at the instigation of the members of the 
old suspension board. This board had arrogated to itself 
powers that were never contemplated by Congress. Ship- 
pers protesting before this board were generally lined 
up against six or a dozen railroad lawyers or railroad 
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traffic men who were allowed the greatest leeway in cr gs- 
questioning. 

I recall a hearing before this board in June last, w: ere 
a protestant was asked by a railroad lawyer at what jrice 
he sold his material and by another one whether or not 
his company had not recently purchased a coal min¢ 

The great cry that came from Washington to the effect 
that if the law had been changed as proposed each tariff 
filed would be protested, of course, was overstating the 
matter enormously. 

I notice in your issue of November 3, under Washington 
date, that the new Shipping Board has adopted a rule 
which seems to correspond with the proposal which was 
embodied in the Smith amendment. 

Shippers that can show an interest in changes made 
under any proposed increase in the rates should be granted 
the right of suspension pending hearing, which would 
have been a much simpler procedure than that now neces- 
sary under the amendment of August 9. 

F. W. Pancoast. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1917. 


FREIGHT CLAIM FORMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The Freight Claim Association has received some pro- 
tests and suggestions in connection with the preparation 
of forms adopted some time ago in joint conference for 
the support of concealed loss and concealed damage claims, 
and in order to give consideration to these protests and 
suggestions and arrive at a better understanding in the 
matter, there is to be a meeting in New York City, Tues- 
day, November 27, as you are doubtless aware, to again 
take up this matter. . 

These forms require information from the shipper as 
to the name of the trucking company used by the shipper, 
the’ name of the driver, etc., which is quite difficult for 
the consignee to obtain, due to the fact that much time 
must have elapsed, and for many other self-evident rea- 
sons, and also add considerable trouble and expense to 
the consignee, as well as a material delay to all concerned. 

Inclosed is a copy of a letter which we are addressing 
to the Freight Claim Association. We are suggesting 
therein two points which we believe worthy of considera- 
tion, and in connection with which we would be very glad 
indeed to receive opinions. 

We have discussed this matter in full with the repre- 
sentatives of the three delivering railroads in this city. 

Sincerely appreciating your consideration in this matter, 


" we are, 


Retail Dry Goods Merchants Association, 
Alfred E. Adams, Secy. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 6, 1917. 


—— 


Mr. J. B. Baskerville, 
Acting Chairman, Freight Claim Assn., 
Roanoke, Va. 

Dear Sir: With reference to your favors of October 13 and 
22 in connection with the meeting to be held at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel in New York City on November 27, at which time Forms 
46 and 47, used in connection with the filing of claims for con- 
cealed losses and damages, will be taken up. 

There can be absolutely no doubt but that the railroads are 
entitled to every bit of necessary information in connection 
with the filing of a claim for concealed losses or damages. It 
is hardly possible that any consignee, in filing such « claim, 
would wish to do otherwise than supply all such necessary In- 
formation. It is equally true that information gathered at, the 
time of any specific transaction is worth very much more than 
information concerning the said specific transaction that must 
be gathered sixty or ninety days later. 

Would it not be possible to adopt a universal form to be 
used by all carriers to be presented by the inspector on In- 


spection, and to be signed by the consignee making tiie claim 
and the inspector at the time of inspection, this form Gane? 
signee. 
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Way is it necessary to duplicate the work as is the case under 
the present conditions? ‘ : 

. is generally admitted that the information obtained from 
th: shipper in answer to the first four questions now on the 
forms above referred to, is not in every instance absolutely 
correct and reliable. “It is conceded that the information ob- 
tained is, under the present circumstances, the best that can 
be had. If the information desired by the carrier from the 
shipper were added to the original bill of lading, the informa- 
tion would be complete and correct. 

A great deal of time, trouble and expense on the part of the 
consignee would thus be eliminated, and the additional labor 
of filling out the original bill of lading would be a very negli- 
gible quantity. 

It would certainly seem that the carriers would welcome a 
ruling by the Interstate Commerce Commission making these 
two suggestions of all. 

It may also be true'that there will be registered objections 
to this proposal, but we have been unable to find such objec- 
tions here. 

Thanking you for your kindness in this matter, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Retail Dry Goods Merchants Association. 
By Alfred E. Adams, Secretary. 


USELESS TRACING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Permit the writer to say a few words concerning useless 
tracing. This is a subject of which the writer has made 
personal study and investigation for some time and, for 
the duration of the war, feels that it is-an unnecessary 
luxury that we can well afford to do without. This would 
allow the carriers to apply their time to actually record- 
ing and moving freight. The writer knows by his own 
investigation that much car recording has been retarded 
by reason of car record books being continually in use 
by the railroad clerks having to do with the giving of 
information to the public, much of which is unnecessary, 
due to the preponderance of unnecessary tracing. 

At the present time we are experiencing extreme diffi- 
culty in obtaining satisfactory or prompt information from 
carriers with regard to the movement of material con- 
signed to or for the United States government, which 
could be supplied promptly with the elimination of that 
which is unnecessary. Of course, the railroads operating 
as a common carrier are not in position to refuse informa- 
tion requested by the public, but it seems to the writer 
that through the medium of your efficient publication and 
traffic organizations and traffic and civic organizations a 
systematic attempt could be made to influence offenders 
at present abusing this service, imbuing them with a spirit 
that it is their patriotic duty to forego this continual re- 
quest for useless information, giving way to requirements 
of our government and the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

The railroads should not solicit the tracing of carload 
shipments, as has been done in the past, and particularly 
on non-essential commodities. The writer earnestly be- 
lieves that the railroads should give first attention to 
supplying information covering the movement of material 
consigned to or for the United States government, food: 
stuffs, actual necessities of war and cars that have been 
out an undue length of time. All other tracing should. be 
entirely eliminated as non-essential in the prosecution of 
the present war. R. L. Kern, 

Traffic Manager, U. S. Radiator Corporation. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 14, 1917. 


WAR TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Editcr The Traffic World: 

I have noted with interest the various interpretations 
of the war transportation tax, as published in the last few 
issues of The Traffic World. Various railroads have issued 
tireu.ars outlining the manner in which the tax will ‘be 
assessed and collected, and these vary somewhat accord- 
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ing to the interpretations placed by the various law de- 
partments of the railroads. 

It occurs to me that the law can be interpreted to mean 
that the tax is applicable on all shipments made on which 
the bills of lading are issued on and after November 1. 
I believe it is the usual procedure of the government to 
levy and assess a tax on the obligation, and, in case of 
transportation, the obligation does not commence until 
the bill of lading has been issued. Take, for instance, 
the tax on telegrams. No tax is assessed on night letter 
telegrams sent October 31, but which are, of course, de- 
livered November 1. In the matter of increased postage 
it is effective on letters mailed on and after November 2, 
regardless of the date of delivery of such letters. 

To assess a tax on shipments arriving at destination 
after midnight of October 31, is a discrimination against 
some shipments, particularly those that travel long dis- 
tances. For example, a consignee pays no tax on a ship- 
ment made October 28 from some near-by point that ar- 
rives October 31, but on another shipment made October 
28, from some far-distant point, that must necessarily 
arrive after October 31, he does pay the tax. Under 
the present conditions most railroads are unable to make 
their established schedule and in some cases shipments 
arrive at destination after October 31, due to the inability 
of the carriers to make their regular schedules. Much 
confusion has resulted in the local offices of all railroads 
in endeavoring to apply the tax according to the inter- 
pretation given and in most cases where there is any 
doubt as 10 the application, the tax is assessed. 

To apply the tax only on shipments on which bills of 
lading are issued on and after November 1, would, it 
seems, be fair to all shipments and avoid any discrimi- 
nation, and is perhaps what was intended by the law. 

It is undoubtedly true that all shippers and receivers 
of freight do not wish to avoid the payment of a just tax 
and are willing to do their part to the full intent of the 
law. Wignall-Moore Co., 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 13, 1917. P. H. June, T. M. 


N. I. T. L. MEETING 


(By a staff correspondent) 

New York, Nov. 16.—Acting on a conviction that war 
conditions and problems dictate such a course the National 
Industrial Traffic League yesterday re-elected its officers 
and continued its board of directors and executive commit- 
tee with only such changes as were absolutely necessary, 
and did it without contest. That action continues G. M. 
Freer as president, W. H. Chandler as vice-president and 
O. F. Bell as secretary. 

This same conservatism wus shown also in handling 
changes in demurrage rules proposed by the A. R. A. The 
matter of constructive placement was referred to a com- 
mittee to confer with the A. R. A. Rule 6, section B, con- 
cerning cars placed for loading but returned empty, was 
rejected as being no improvement but merely a stepping 
stone for another penalty which would not eliminate the 
evil of using cars for inter-plant work. 

The league went on record as protesting against all 
moves to have the Food Administrator’s high carloads in- 
corporated in the classifications on the ground that, as a 
war practice, shippers are loading heavier even than Mr. 
Hoover’s weights, but they do not want them petrified into 
classification weights. 


It also opposed the establishment of demurrage bureaus 
as the unnecessary imposition of a charge for order bills 








of lading, and the agitation at this time of the abolition 
of the average agreement. It, however, appointed Messrs. 
Lincoln, Chandler and Frederick to discuss the establish- 
ment of demurrage bureaus. It also deprecated the start- 
ing of tracers before freight has had time to reach desti- 
nation. 

During the discussion about the inadequacy of tariffs, C. 
W. Nash stirred the leaguers to vigorous applause by an- 
nouncing that he knows the Commssion is referring 
tariffs not compiled to conform to the rules to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to allow the attorney-general to prosecute 
the carriers under the criminal provisions of the act, 
which carry penalties as high as twenty thousand dollars. 

Unless Luther Walter, its attorney objects, the League 
will ask for another bill of lading conference. The idea 
is to formulate a temporary method for settling claims 
under the third section of the bill. This giving of veto 
power to Mr. Walter was a compromise between the ad- 
vocates and the opponents of the conference scheme. 

All suggestions as to the place for the spring meeting 
were referred to the executive committee. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The board of governors of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, 
after considerable correspondence, has called a meeting of 
delegates from all the traffic clubs, to form .a national 
association of traffic clubs. This meeting will be held 
in St. Louis, December 4, and the delegates will be guests 
of honor of the local club at its annual dinner that even- 
ing. ‘Fhe object of a national association of traffic clubs 
is stated as follows: (1) The unifying of the traffic clubs 
of the United States into one national organization for the 
transaction of such business as may come before it for 
national action; (2) to assimilate such information from 
time to time as may be of interest to the clubs as mem- 
bers; (3) to secure speakers of national repute to ad- 
‘dress all of the membership clubs, and create interest in 

the discussion of traffic problems from a national stand- 
point; (4) through the national body interest may be 
stimulated in the activities of the clubs, which would re- 
sult in increasing the membership and sphere of influence 
in local communities, and add to the standing of the 
clubs; (5) the traffic men of the country, both railroad 
and industrial, need such a forum for the discussion and 
interchange of ideas. The plan proposes that the annual 
meeting of the association be held on the date of the 
annual dinner of the local club at the place selected by 
the association for its meeting; each delegate would be 
the honored guest of the local club at its annual dinner 
and also at any local affairs; each club would pay the 
expenses of its own delegate or delegates to the annual 
meeting, the number of delegates to be one or two from 
each club, as the national body may provide; the national 
association would have a president, vice-president and 
secretary; dues from $5 to $10 per year to be paid by 
each club—just enough for postage and stationery. 





The annual banquet of the Houston Traffic Club will 
be held at the Bender Hotel December 6. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis has elected the following 
officers: President, F. C. Reilly; vice-presidents, Thos. 
C. Whitmarsh, Elmer R. Taff, H. S. Snow, George S. Sid- 
don, R. K. Cross; secretary, J. R. Bell; treasurer, M. E. 
Markman; directors, A. J. Deeman, George Kassling, F. 
W. Keene, Eugene Smith, S. A. Townsend, B. H. Coyle, 


- 
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H. B. Kooser, J. V. McCarty, B. W. Owen, C. B. Sud 
borough. The next meeting will be the annual dinner, a 
the Hotel Statler, Tuesday, December 4. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville resumed i 
weekly noonday luncheons November 13. Edward J. M: 
Dermott, former lieutenant-governor of Kentucky, addresse. 
the club in a “Brief Commentary on the New State Tax 
Law.” James H. Richmond, president of the Rotary Clu) 
will address the club at the noonday meeting November 
20. His remarks will bring the Russian disorders down 
to the present moment; this topic is most timely. 





The Traffic Club of New England at its twelfth monthi) 
meeting November 19 will be addressed by Albert L. Squie: 
on the subject: “South America of To-day and To-mor 
row, with Touches of the Present War.” 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore at its meeting December 
11 will be addressed by J. H. K. Shanahan of the Bethle- 


* hem Steel Company on the manufacture of steel at Spar- 


rows Point, under the caption, “From Ore to Finished 
Product.” For the January meeting there will be an in- 
formal dance on the second Tuesday. In February the 
annual banquet will occur, and in March the annual meei- 
ing for the election of officers, which disposes of the 
schedule for the year 1917-1918. 








| Personal Notes 





C. R. Craft is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., reporting to the commercial agent, vice A. D. Filler, 
resigned to accépt service with another company. 


F. E. Lewis is appointed division freight agent of the 
New York Central Railroad Company at Detroit, with 
jurisdiction over the line Detroit, Mich., to Toledo, O., 
not including Toledo; the line Monroe, Mich., to Jackson, 
Mich., via Lenawee Junction, not including Jackson; also 
Fayette Branch, excluding Grosvenor, Mich., now a part 
of the Toledo division, and this territory will be hereafter 
known as the Detroit division. The office of commercial 
agent at Detroit is abolished. 

H. L. Treuting, traveling passenger and freight agent, 
Missouri Pacific Railway, has resigned to become assistant 
traffic manager of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, headquarters New Orleans. 


R. S. Staten has been appointed claim agent of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas, with office at Harrison, Ark. 


James F. Wright, assistant to general counsel of the 
Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed assistant general 
counsel, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 

W. O. Parker has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the L. & N. at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding C. C. Culp, 
resigned to enter military service. W. P. Waters has been 
appointed contracting agent at East St. Louis, IIl., suc- 
ceeding H. D. Timberlake, resigned. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway has appoinied 
the following industrial and colonization agents: L. B. 
Chipley, general freight and ticket agent at Parsons, Kan., 
at Boston, Mass.; Charles E. Osborne, chief rate clerk in 
the general freight office at Dallas, Tex., at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; L. BE. O’Leary and A. Bryant, connected with the in- 
dustrial department at St. Louis, Mo., at Cleveland, O., 


. 
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and Chicago, respectively; Charles L. Knox, traveling 
freight claim agent in Texas, at Omaha, Neb. 


Cameron B. Buxton, assistant director of transportation, 

U. S. Food Administration, individual golf champion of 

Philadelphia, will assist 

the government in the 

management of oversea 

shipments. He was 

chosen by Mr. Hoover. 

One of the leading club- 

men of Philadelphia and 

ranking with the best 

golfers of the United 

States, he has given up 

a $15,000 a year position 

as vice-president of H. L. 

Edwards & Co., cotton 

merchants, Dallas, Tex., 

for a $1 a year job in 

Washington. Mr. Buxton 

~ was formerly the repre- 

sentative of the Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad in the east. The company 

wanted his services in the west. In the meantime he 

made up his mind to do business for Cameron B. Buxton. 

That’s why he went into the cotton business. He has 

spent his summer months in the east, mostly Philadel- 
phia, among his golf and railroad associates. 


B. T. Breckenridge, commercial agent of the Illinois 
Central at Evansville, Ind., has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Louisville, Ky., succeeding J. L. 
Durrett, relieved account of sickness. C. L. Netherland, 
assistant commercial agent at Chicago, has been promoted 
to commercial agent at Evansville, Ind., succeeding Mr. 
Breckenridge. 


F. B. Rowley, as has been announced, has recently been 
elevated to the position of assistant general freight agent 
of the Michigan Central, 

with headquarters at Chi- 

cago. Frank Rowley, as 

he is popularly known, 

has been prominent in 

railroad and military cir- 

cles in the northwest for 

a great many years. He 

was born at Rochester, 

N.. Y., Jan.23, 1671. At 

the age of ten he moved 

with his parents to Min- 

neapolis. At the age of 

sixteen he began his ca- 

reer aS a messenger in 

his father’s office, who 

was then in the insur- 

ance business. He was 

later employed at T. M. Roberts and was also in the servy- 
ice of Wyman, Partridge & Co. When the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war broke out he promptly offered his services and 
afier a short time was promoted to the rank of captain 
of Co, B, 13th Minn. Vol., and took active part in the 
Philippine campaign, in which he served with distinction. 
On his return to civil life he became identified with the 
M. C. L. V. Despatch and L. S. Despatch. In 1911 he was 
appointed commercial agent of the N. Y. C: Lines. He 
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was also actively interested in the national guard and 
served as major and lieutenant-colonel. Colonel Rowley 
was an indefatigable worker. To this trait in his make-up 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, to a large degree, owes 
its success. For several years he served as secretary, 
which position entailed a great deal of work and sacrifice 
of time. He was elected president of the club in 1914 
and worked unceasingly to promote its success. When 
the present war broke out Governor Burnquist appointed 
him to take complete charge of the 4th Minnesota Infantry, 
in which capacity he served until his recent promotion. 


T. J. Cook, general freight agent of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central and the Zanesville & Western, is appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent, Toledo, O., with authority 
extending over the passenger traffic department. He takes 
over the duties of Moulton Houck, general passenger agent, 
resigned, the position of general passenger agent being 
abolished. 


George T. Russell, who 
organized the traffic bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Troy, N. Y., and became 
its first manager, has resigned 
to accept the position of traf- 
fic manager for the Ludlum 
Steel Company, Watervliet, 
N. Y. Mr. Russell went to 
the traffic bureau from the 
position of general agent for 
the Hudson Navigation Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y., prior to 
which he was for a number 
of years in various positions 
in the traffic department of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. 


Patrick Portel has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. H. Andrews, westbound contractirig freight agent of 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been promoted to general agent at Los Angeles, 

-Cal., succeeding F. M. Miller, resigned to enter military 
service. : 

A. J. Wyant, traveling freight agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, at Pittsburgh, has resigned 
to become commercial agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
with same headquarters. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing, No- 
vember 20, at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Mackley, 
ease Nos. 7969, National Poultry, Butter and Egg Asso- 
ciation vs. B. & O. S. W. et al., 7969, Sub-No. 1, Kansas 
Carlot Egg Shippers’ Association vs. B. & O. S. W. et al., 
7969, Sub-No. 2, Merrell-Soule Company vs. Erie et al., 
7988, Cheese Dealers’ Association Company vs. B. & O. 
et al., and 8265, Hanford Produce Company vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

The Commission has reopened Case I. and S. 963, trans- 
continental bottles, for further hearing and has transferred 
its fifteenth section application No. 324 to this proceeding 
in so far as it relates to bottles. By the same order the 
Commission vacates I. & S. 1130. 

Petition for rehearing filed by the New Orleans Joint 
Tariff Bureau in I. & S. 955, Louisiana Cotton, denied. 


Oe Poem: ee epee nme mn mgt 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the Jaw 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address al Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

* # 
Charges Accruing Through Refusal to Accept Shipment. 

New York.—Question: Will you please advise us 
through the medium of The Traffic World whether a rail- 
road company would be responsible for the storage and 
return freight charges on a shipment that was delivered 
three months after date of shipment and on that account 
was refused by consignee? We recently had a claim like 
the above turned down by the New York Central, they 
referring us to section 3 of the original bill of lading as 
their reason. 

Answer: A consignge has no legal right to refuse a 
shipment that has been unreasonably delayed in transit 
unless the same has become wholly worthless by reason 
of such delay. He should, instead, accept the goods and 
hold the carrier responsible for the damage. Therefore, 
if any storage or other charges accrued by reason of the 
consignee’s wrongful refusal to accept the delayed ship- 
ment, the owner of the goods is responsible for the same. 

See our answer to “Florida,”’*published on page 749 
of the April 7, 1917, issue of this paper, for the rights 
and obligations of carriers in delayed shipments. 

= aK * 
‘ 
Coal Confiscated by Municipality. 

Michigan.—Question: A car of coal is shipped from the 
mines to this company and in route confiscated by orders 
of the mayor of one of the cities through which the coal 
passes. Is the railroad responsible for this confiscation, or 
is the municipality who uses the coal responsible? This 
coal in question was shipped on a high-priced contract 
entered into prior to the President’s proclamation. If the 
municipality refuses to accept bill only on the basis of 
the President’s proclamation, who is responsible for the 
difference? 

Answer: If the shipment was an interstate one, you 
can probably hold either the carrier or the municipality 
liable for conversion, and the amount of damages would 
be the actual value of the coal at the place and time of 
shipment, if a bona fide contract for its purchase had been 
made prior to the President’s proclamation regarding the 
cost price of coal during the war period, inasmuch as 
neither a city, state or nation can pass any law that im- 
pairs the obligation of a contract. If the shipment was an 
intrastate one, and inasmuch as the legislative authority 
of every state must spend its force within the territorial 
limits of the state, we cannot, in the absence of some 
knowledge of the specific action taken by the state, and 
the power thein given to the mayors of cities in the state, 
give any unconditional advice as to your rights in the 


premises. 
t * * 


Charges on Undelivered Shipments. 

New Jersey.—Question: Please advise if a receiver of 
coal is responsible for freight and demurrage accruing on 
shipments made as follows: Made from a mine in West 
Virginia, car shipped to New York harbor coal piers con- 
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signed to a receiver of fuel taking deliveries over Phi! :- 
delphia harbor coal piers. 

The railroads are unable to locate shipper and cars a:e 
standing at New York pier, freight collect and demurrae 
accruing. It is assumed that some time in the future 
cars will be sold and will not bring the charges. Can ‘ie 
railroad sue the parties to whom the cars were consigne ij? 

Answer: Assuming that the carrier gave notice of ar- 
rival in accordance with section 5 of the uniform bill! of 
lading, the facts above submitted do not show any such 
error of omission or commission by the carrier as would 
justify the waiver of the freight and demurrage charges, 
and, under published tariff rules, the same should be as- 
sessed, and the carrier might recover them from either 
the consignor or the consigne, provided that the latter had 
some ownership in the shipments at the time of their 
arrival at destination. The carrier is not responsible for 
the correct address of the consignee and is not obligated 
to make personal service of notice of arrival on him. 

* * * 


Shipment Received “Subject to Delay.” 

New York.—Question: Will you please advise if an ex- 
press company can sign for a shipment “subject to delay” 
if a value of $100 is shown? For instance, at the present 
time moving-picture films via express are received “subject 
to delay” in all territory east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio rivers. These films move on $50 valuation. 
If we were to put a value of $100 on these shipments 
could carriers insist upon signing “subject to delay?” 

Answer: The stipulation in question is not necessarily 
invalid by reason of the shipment not moving under a 
released or declared valuation, the valuation of a ship- 
ment has nothing to do with liability of a carrier for delay. 
A stipulation “subject to delay” is not in the nature of 
a limitation of liability invalid under the Cummins amend- 
ment. The purpose of such stipulation is to relieve a 
carrier from liability for delay in delivery due to a conges- 
tion of traffic, by reason of having unexpectedly received 
more business than it can accommodate. Under this notice 
a carrier is bound to transport goods within reasonable 
time, notwithstanding the emergency, but the reasonable 
time, in such cases, would be controlled by the conditions 


along the route growing out of the congestion. 
* % * 


Charges on Reconsigned Shipment. 


Massachusétts.—Question: Will you kindly advise 
through the columns of The Traffic World the following 
information? A ships a car of coal to town B; there it is 
refused and reconsigned to C at D, where, upon arrival, it 
is refused, account of quality; E, hearing of the coal re- 
fused at D, and located at the same point, gets in touch 
with the shipper and purchases the coal, terms being so 
much per ton, freight as f. o. b. mines. 

After coal is unloaded and before bill is rendered by 
the carrier it is found the freight and demurrage exceeds 
the value of the coal. Under these circumstances can 
the buyer turn the demurrage bill back to the carrier for 
collection from shippers, and who is legally responsible 
for the payment of the demurrage? 

Answer: We infer that the shipment moved from initial 
point to final destination point under a through rate pub- 
lished in the carrier’s tariffs providing for reconsignment, 
diversion, or reconsignment of refused shipments. We 
also infer that there was no exchange of bills of lading 
at intermediate points, showing a different consignor or 
consignee or a different. destination. In such shipments 
the carrier may recover both freight and demurrage 
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charges from either the consignor or the consignee, and 
who has accepted the same, and as the demurrage charges 
in ihe shipment in question stands in the same light as 
transportation charges, the carrier is under the duty to 
assess and collect the same. The fact that the first con- 
signee refused the shipment has no relation to the service 
of transportation, and the charges for the latter could 
not be waived or canceled if they are contained in the 
published tariffs. It would seem, therefore, that both 
consignor and consignee would be liable for the freight 
and demurrage charges accruing in the shipment above 
described. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Intrastate: 

The conceded authority of a state to regulate the intra- 
state rates of carriers engaged in both interstate and 
intrastate commerce may be exercised through duly au- 
thorized commissions.—Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Towers 
et al., 388 Sup. Court Rep. 2. 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Demurrage: - 

(Sup. Ct. of Pa.) In an action by a railroad against 
a steel company to recover demurrage charges on cars 
delivered to the company, defended on the ground that 
they were delivered to an independent railroad company 
on an interchange track under an agreement with such 
company, evidence held to show that such railroad com- 
pany was either the agent or part of the plant equipment 
of the steel company, so as to render the company liable 
for sach charges.—Pittsburgh & L. E. R. Co. vs. Clinton 
Iron & Steel Co., 101 Atlantic Rep. 1048. 

In an action by a railroad for demurrage charges of $1 
per day on cars delivered to a steel company wherein 
the defendant denied the reasonableness of such charges, 
but offered no evidence that they were unreasonable and 
where the railroad submitted no proof of their reasonable- 
ness, it was not precluded from recovering, where the 
reasonableness of such charges was recognized by act 
May 24, 1907.—Id. 


a s 
; 2 * e . 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) ‘ 
4 | 
Charter: Seaworthiness: 


(Dis. Ct., S. D., New York.) The Canadian company 
subchartered the steamer one season for eight months; 
hire to continue until her redelivery to the owner north 
of Hatteras “not later than Jan. 1, 1916.” On Sept. 12, 
1915, over the protest of the original charterer, the sub- 
charterer started the vessel on a voyage from New York 
to New Zealand and Australia. On her arrival at Colon 
the canal was found closed indefinitely on account of 
slides, and on October 5 she proceeded on her voyage 
around the Cape, with the result that she was not re- 
delivered to the owner until May 5, 1916, after libelant’s 
charter term for that season had expired. Held, that 
the subcharterer was not entitled to any overlap for 
completion of the voyage beyond that allowed for in the 
original charter, which required redelivery unconditionally 
by January 5; that, having elected to proceed with the 
voyage from Colon, with the certainty that it could not 
be completed within the charter term, the subcharterer 
became primarily, and the owner secondarily, liable for 
the damages caused by the breach of libelant’s charter.— 
The Themis, 244 Fed. Rep. 545. 


To relieve a charterer from liability for failure to sur- 
render the ship within the time limited by the charter, 
there must have been physical “prevention” of the return 
by some cause excepted in the charter, except perhaps 
in case of an exception against strikes. The risk of the 
enternrise under the charter is his, and not the owner’s. 
and mere financial loss to him, however serious, which 
Would result from his keeping his contract will not justify 
him in breaking it without compensating the owner or a 
Succeeding charterer for any loss which results from the 
breach.—Id. 


(Dis. Ct., E. D., Pa.) Where respondent, as owner, on 
request of a third party, furnished a barge for the car- 
rier of merchandise for libelant at a stated hire per day, 
there was the same implied warranty of seaworthiness as 
though the parties had dealt with each other directly.— 
Sun Co. vs. Philadelphia Transportation & Lighterage 
Co., 244 Fed. Rep. 580. 

The existence of an implied warranty of seaworthiness 
does not necessarily exclude the application of the doc- 
trine of assumption of risk of unseaworthiness by a ship- 
per, and in such a case, where the unseaworthiness and 
the grave danger of loss of cargo are palpable and known 
to him, if he allows the loading to proceed and the cargo 
to be taken by the vessel in her unfit condition, he as- 
sumes the risk of loss through such unseaworthiness.—Id. 

Respondent furnished a barge to carry merchandise for 
libelant from its dock to a steamship. On arrival at the 
dock, the master was told by libelant’s representative that 
there was plenty of water for it to lie safely; but during 
the loading one corner settled upon an obstruction on the 
bottom by which the barge was strained and commenced 
to leak to such an extent as to be clearly unseaworthy 
before the loading was completed, and on being towed to 
the steamship sank before it could be unloaded. Held, that 
libelant not only assumed the risk to the cargo, but was 
liable for the damage caused by the sinking.—Id. 


COMMISSION ORDER 


The Commission has denied application for reconsidera- 
tion of its order denying reparation in Cast 9125, Coca- 
Cola Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to :..swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 

’ possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic +4 The Traffic Service Bureau, 
‘Colorado Building- Washington, D. 


Help for Traffic Man 





Route and Rate Inserted in Bill of Lading Conflict. 


Q.—It appears as though case No. 3919, McLean Lumber 
Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al., 22 I. C.C., 349, had been 
overlooked in your answer under “Route and Rate Inserted 
in Bill of Lading Conflict,” page 689, Vol. XIX, Traffic 
World, for March 21, 1917. 

A—For our further views in this connection see The 
Traffic World, May 26, 1917, page 1195. 


Long-and-Short-Haul Rule of the Fourth Section. 


Q.—Will you kindly advise whether you consider that 
a carrier is authorized to charge a higher rate for a shorter 
distance than for a longer distance over the same route 
between points in commodity tariff which does not carry 
the “intermediate station” clause stating that the rates 
in that tariff will apply also from directly intermediate 
stations. Neither does the tariff carry the clause stating 
that this tariff contains rates that are higher for shorter 
distance than for longer distance over the same route. 

Also please advise whether, in your opinion it would 
be a violation of the amended fourth section of the act 
to regulate commerce, as permitted by the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in fourth section 
orders, for a carrier to charge a higher rate for a shorter 
distance than for a longer distance over the same route, 
unless such tariff carried the clause to the effect that this 
tariff contains rates that are higher for shorter distance 
than for a longer distance over the same route. 

A.—The fourth section of the act as amended June 18, 
1910, prohibits the charging or receiving by any carrier 
of any greater compensation for the transportation of like 
kind of property, for a shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line or route in the same direction, etc., 
unless, on application, the I. C. C. authorizes the carrier 
to charge less for longer than for shorter distances. It 
further provides that no rates or charges lawfully existing 
at the time of the passage of the amendatory act shall be 
required to be changed “prior to the expiration of six months 
after the passage of this act, nor in any case where ap- 
plication shall have been filed before the Commission 
* * *, until a determination of such application by the 
Commission.” Pending its conclusions on such undeter- 
mined applications the Commission promulgated from time 
to time various fourth section orders extending tempo- 
rarily certain fourth section relief as to rates which were 
included in and covered by applications as above described. 
These various fourth section orders have been assembled 
in fourth section order 3700, General No. 13, of Feb. 3, 
1914. We would say, therefore, that if the rate to which 
you refer is included in and covered by carrier’s applica- 
tion for relief, which was filed on or before Feb. 17, 1911, 
and which has not yet been determined by the Commis- 
sion (and there are many such applications), the carrier 
is permitted by the amended fourth section to continue, 
in that instance, its higher charge to the short-haul point, 
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and in that event tariffs need not contain referenc: to 
any order of the Commission, the authority being © on. 
tained in the act itself. 


Alternative Application of Combination Rates on Trans. 


continental Traffic. 


Q.—Will you please answer the following ques’ ions 
through your “Help for Traffic Man” column? Prio* to 
the recent rate increase, we had a car. of material shi; ped 
from San Francisco, Cal., to ourselves at St. Louis, Mo, 
but which was diverted prior to its arrival at that point 
to a Baltimore base point. The Mississippi River crossing 
on the freight’ bill is not shown, but it was delivered to 
the Wabash Railroad, who get the haul from the ‘iver 
to Fort Wayne, Ind., there to deliver it to the Pennsyl- 
vania Company. A proportional rate to the Mississippi 
River was assessed on this car, and a St. Louis rate from 
the river to Baltimore was assessed instead of a lower 
combination via Chicago. We contend that the rate should 
be the flat rate applying from Chicago to Baltimore in- 
stead of the rate from St. Louis to Baltimore. The de- 
livering carrier holds that because this car was diverted 
and delivered to the Wabash Railroad, moving via that 
line to Fort Wayne, Ind., that they cannot protect the 
proportional rate applying via Chicagg, Are not all the 
rates via Mississippi crossings on traffic from the Pacific 
coast the same and should not the lower Chicago com- 
bination apply? Would not the fact that this car was 
diverted at a point within one hundred miles of St. Louis 
so affect the rate as to make the St. Louis combination 
instead of the Chicago combination apply? 

A.—Eastbound transcontinental tariff names through 
rates from San Francisco to Baltimore, and points taking 
same rates, and in item 40-A, Sup. 18, provides that “if 


the aggregate of intermediate rates via the route over _ 


which shipment moves, wherever found, makes less than 
the through rates provided in this tariff (and as amended), 
the combination rates so made will apply.” So we would 
say that the rate lawfully applicable was either the point 
through rate (providing tariff authorized the diversion in 
transit); the combination on the Mississippi River crossing 
through which the shipment moved; or the combination 
on Fort Wayne, Ind., whichever produces the lowest 
charge, unless there may be found somewhere a lower 
combination based on some point through which shipment 
was transported, in which case such lower combination 
would lawfully apply. It will be observed that item 40-A 
provides for a combination of rates “wherever found,” the 
only limitation being that such rates must apply over the 
route of movement. The shipment did not move through 
either St. Louis or Chicago, as we understand your state 
ment, and if that is the case neither the St. Louis or 
Chicago combinations apply. 





MOVING THE POTATO CROP 


The Trafic World Washington Buredai. 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, 

says the railroads are now moving what promises to be 
the biggest potato crop in the history of the country. 


“This crop, which it is estimated will total approximately 
453 billion bushels, or half again as much as last yeal, 
has been on the way since the middle of September. The 
movement of it will continue until about April 1 next year. 

“Reports received by the commission on car service in- 
dicate that, even with intensive loading, more than 75,000 
cars will be needed to handle the potato crop.” 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT [COMMITTEE 


The Traffic W or i Washington Bureau. 
The Advisory Commission of the Council of National 


Defense November 9 appointed a Highway Transport Com- 
mittee with a view to having the railroads relieved of 
some of the work of delivering freight in the congested 
terminals of large cities. The committee consists of Roy D. 
Chapin, president of the Hudson Automobile Corporation, 
chairman; Logan Waller Page, good roads expert of the 
Department of Agriculture; Henry G. Shirley, engineer for 
the Maryland State Roads Commission; and George H. 
Pride, president of the Heavy Haulage Company of New 
York. 

This committee is to confer with railroad officials to 
see if motor trucks cannot be used to keep congestion in 
the big terminals down to the minimum. The agitation to 
have trucks used for terminal delivery has been carried 
on to some extent by the Patriotic Education Society, of 
which Raymond B. Price is the active spirit, in so far as 
its activities in Washington are concerned. 

During the worst of the freight congestion last winter 
many deliveries were made by automobile, but at the ex- 
pense of the consignee or consignor, not at the expense of 
the carrier whose facilities were choked by the extraordi- 
nary mass of freight. 

There has been considerable discussion among railroad 
men about the advisability of_ making arrangements 
whereby shipments could be billed to a point short of the 
destination in the congested terminals. Such an arrang@- 
ment could not be made, it is feared, without too great a 
concession by the railroads by way of allowance for haul- 
age. Much New York freight is stopped at the Jersey 
shore and an allowance is made to the shippers = do 
their own hauling from that point. 


The Advisory Commission is also to appoint a committee 
to study the utilization of waterways as agencies for the 
relief of the railroads during the coming winter. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


That, far from curtailing automobile production, the war 
will develop this industry to a scale undreamed of, is the 
view of Charles C. Pratt, automobile agent for the South- 
ern Pacific, who has returned from a tour through the 
Manufacturing centers of the east and middle west. 

“IT found everywhere,” said he, “a keen desire on the 
part of every automobile manufacturer not only to meet 
the needs of the government, but as far as possible td 
anticipate them. So far as I could determine, the auto- 
mobile factories will be able to meet the government’s 
heeds for aeroplanes and trucks without interfering with 
their ability to meet the demands of the country. Prac- 
tically every motor company contemplates a larger pro- 
duction of machines next year than this year. Unless un- 
foreseen difficulties arise it is felt the railroads will be 
able to meet the needs of the manufacturers for trans- 


- 


portation equipment. Whether material such as steel and 
nickel will continue to be available for automobiles, of 
course, we cannot tell, but no shortage among the manu- 
facturers is reported now. 


“Thousands upon thousands of motor trucks are being 
turned out for the government of a new standard type, 
representing the best brains of the American automobile 
industry. All the big factories are specializing on the 
production of the standard parts of this new truck. It is 
not stated where the assembling will be done, but the 
plan will enable one plant in France to do all the repair | 
work instead of half a dozen, as would be the case if 
the -standard truck had not been evolved. 


“The government is also buying thousands of stock 
machines for the use of officers, dispatch bearers, etc.” 


FREIGHT BY MOTOR TRUCKS 


Means for lessening the freight congestion of the rail- 
road lines at Atlantic seaboard terminals, especially 
at such ports as New York and Philadelphia, is set forth 
in a report to the War Department at Washington by the 
engineers and transport experts of the National Highways 
Association. 


This report, requested by Secretary Baker’s department 
on October 6, and dispatched to Washington shortly there- 
after, was made public November 13 by Elias Van der 
Horst, a civil engineer, who is vice-president in charge of~ 
the association’s New York headquarters. The report was 
presented by A. L. Westgard, director of transcontinental 
highways of the association, who is a recognized specialist 
on overland road traffic, according to his colleagues. He 
has crossed the continent eighteen times and is the author 
of present-day automobile maps and of many bicycle 
route maps of another and more leisurely day. 


Mr. Van der Horst commented on the solution offered 
in the report that the thousands of motor trucks being 
built for war purposes by the factories at Detroit, Indi- 
anapolis, Cleveland, Buffalo and other automobile centers 
should be sent east over the highways under their own 
power instead of by rail. 


“Why,” he asked, “should these trucks, designed for the 
heaviest and most arduous kind of military duty, be shipped 
in freight cars, when those cars are urgently needed for 
other freight? It takes about ten days, sometimes longer, 
to ship a motor truck by rail from Detroit to New York. 
The truck, with a crew of two men, can come through 
under its own power in six days, saving time, freight 
charges, and preventing just so much congestion and 
freight handling in terminals here. 

“On the way from the factories of the middle west, 
too, these trucks can be diverted, for instance, to Pitts- 
burgh, where they can be loaded with war supplies, which 
otherwise would serve later to add to the congestion at 
this end, and travel on to New York at an actual profit 
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over the cost of gasoline, oil, grease and return passenger 
fares of crews to the factories. 

“The advantages to be derived from cross-country truck- 
ing are therefore to be seen at a glance. The big aim 
is the reduction of rail shipping of trucks, and the han- 
dling of such bulky freight and resultant reduction of 
yard storage. We believe we have solved at least one 
highly important angle of the general problem.” 

Mr. Westgard’s report is directed to the Quartermaster- 
General’s Transportation Division, and is entitled “Report 
on Advisability of Driving Motor Trucks from Factory to 
Port of Embarkation on Atlantic Seacoast.” It cites these 
points in favor of the recommendations made: 

Creating a corps for training truck drivers. The trucks 
should be in charge of one experienced driver accom- 
panied by an apprentice. A few trips from factory to 
seaboard would give the apprentices the experience and 
practical training necessary to handle the trucks, thus 
creating a large corps of trained drivers. 

Uncover hidden faults. The trip of 300 to 1,100 miles 
from factory to seaboard would serve as an excellent test 
run, which would tend to discover hidden faults in ma- 
terial, workmanship, assembly, or adjustment, before 
trucks are placed aboard ship for transatlantic shipment. 

Continuous delivery. Cross-country driving of trucks 
would obviate possible delays caused by scarcity of rail- 
way freight cars, loading on freight cars, congestion of 
traffic, strikes or tie-ups of railway lines, congestion in 
terminal yards, and unloading, and would practically in- 
sure a continuous flow of trucks arriving at seaboard. 

Time consumed in transit. The time consumed in rail- 
road transit (ten to thirty days from Detroit to New 
York during present condition of railroad traffic and 
scarcity of cars) would be much reduced by cross-country 
driving. 

Cost. While estimates of cost of fuel, oil and grease 
consumed during trips from factory to seaboard, added 
to the cost of railway fare of the two men returning to 
the factory for another consignment, would undoubtedly 
exceed the cost of railway transportation of trucks (about 
$38 for a three-ton truck from Detroit to New York), it 
would seem that the advantages of cross-country driving 
in the way of training of men and testing the trucks 
would outweigh this apparent excessive cost, inasmuch 
as the cost of training men and testing trucks, an ex- 
pense that would otherwise have to be incurred, would 
in this case be eliminated. 


Possibility of carrying freight. As a vast amount of 
material is manufactured in the middle west for con- 
sumption of our army in Europe, it may prove feasible 
to have such trucks as are equipped with bodies call at 
designated points along highway routes to the seaboard, 
points where stores have bean accumulated from surround- 
ing territory, and proper lod@@ing facilities provided, and 
transport a useful load of this material t. the seaboard, 
thus becoming effective in creating an evonomy in trans- 
portation of same, besides insuring prompt delivery. 

Effect on the people. It would seem that the millions 
of people living along the highway routes traversed would 
be greatly impressed with the magnitude of the task con- 
fronting the nation by witnessing the practically con- 
tinuous procession of trucks headed for the seaboard. 


THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


The soil improvement committee of the National Fer- 


tilizer Association, Chicago, is giving wide distribution 
to a pamphlet in regard to fertilizer conditions and the 
continued need of early ordering and full car loading of 
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all fertilizers. The success of the association’s campzxign 
in advance of the spring and fall shipping seasons of 1917 
was such, it is stated, as to double the efficiency of the «args 
used in hauling fertilizers and to stop the long-stan ing 
custom in many sections of minimum car loading. { is 
desired that railroad men as well as farmers know just 
what the conditions are in the industry, and copies of the 
pamphlet will be sent to railroad officials who will dis. 
tribute it or who are in position to give additiona! in. 
formation on the subject. 

“The railway transportation situation remains as acute 
as at any time during the past year,” says the pamphlet. 
“There is still a big car shortage and no relief in sight. 
Troop movements and war supplies must have first call on 
such equipment as is available. Most of the phosphate 
rock from Florida to be used in the north must move 
through the Potomac ‘gateway,’ which is now so congested 
as to make shipments most uncertain and erratic. Two 
million tons of phosphate rock must be moved by one 
means or another, if: the normal demands are to be met. 

“The farmer can materially relieve the situation by plac- 
ing his orders for spring fertilizers now. This enables 
the dealer to assemble orders and ship in full carloads; 
also it enables the manufacturer to distribute his ship- 
ments over a longer season and thus get along with less 
labor during the rush in early spring. It is only by order- 
ing now that the farmer can be assured of deliveries when 
he wants the goods. 

“Order now, and order full carloads.” 


THE WAR AND MOTOR TRUCKING 


(By Robert C. Hargreaves, storage committee, War Industries 
Board, Council of National Defense, in Efficiency 
Magazine.) 


This is a significant time to study truck operation, be- 
cause transportation means correct distribution and dis- 
position of materials or men, which is the basis for suc- 
cessful effort along any line. The Truck Owners’ Con- 
ference will have been well worth while if it makes clear 
to the well qualified operators and those who are leaders 
in thought and deed present, how much their services 
are needed and desired. 


Men to-day, to be of use, must think in terms of na- 
tional and international safety and defense, rather than 
in terms of their own particular local competition; there- 
fore let the man who is asked to help feel justly proud, 
for by accepting he may have an opportunity both to 
serve, and justify the faith imposed in him. 

We shall discuss the possible ways in which motor 
transportation will eventually function, in order to bring 
down the greatest benefits rather than to take up this 
or that detail. 

As supplementing the work of the railroads and acting 
under certain conditions in conjunction with, and auxiliary 
thereto, the necessity of considering motor transportation 
resources and the highways over which they will be re 
quired to travel becomes increasingly important. 

Apart from the prime necessity of actually moving prod 
ucts, England and France have found necessary the func 
tioning of motor transportation as described above, it 
order to meeting increasing demands with a diminishing 
supply of fuel and men. 

It must seem extremely urgent to all truck owners that 
plans be speedily made and the nucleus of an organization 
made immediately effective, so that before any possible 
disastrous situation might become acute, the auxilialy 
resources could be set in motion and the strain relieved. 
This is being done and the degree to which the final plat 
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will be approached depends entirely on the urgency from 
the s.andpoint of national defense. 

. Examples innumerable might be cited, but we would 
predict without further words that the entire hauling 
equipment, which, together with the railroads, should 
afford proper distribution, must function as a unit, and 
authority and power be found at one point. 

In like manner, other cities which, from our point of 
yiew, are merely centers of distribution, will pool their 
equipment, and in this way the entire resources of hauling 
equipment will be found under the direction of one head, 
who will operate all to secure the greatest benefits to 
the public. . 

Naturally this transportation will function with the rail- 
roads and waterways as one great system, and it will not 
be the concern of the shipper just how many miles his 
shipment travels by track, train or ship. He is only 
concerned that it arrives safely at its destination within 
the limit specified at time of shipment. 

Our highways are gradually coming into their own, and 
the need for careful study of routes, both from the point 
of view of district upbuilding, and also through inter- 
connecting highways, is now being undertaken. Less than 
two weeks ago there met in Detroit highway representa- 
tives from all the states lying between there and the sea- 
board to discuss the question of through routes to the 
port terminals, in the event of the movement being made 
necessary this coming winter. 

This country will not only benetfi through the conception 
and construction of such roads, but of even greater im- 
portance through a federalized maintenance patrol system, 
which will keep them in perfect condition at a minimum 
expense. 

The Liberty motor truck has been designed and the 
first one, scheduled for October 10, was finished two days 
prior to that date. This motor truck will largely function 
in the system described above, during, as well as after, 
the war, and in the future, if trucks are not entirely owned 
by the government, they will be built under a subsidy 
plan and subject to immediate call in the event of impend- 
ing danger. 

The designing and construction of this truck stands out 
as one of the engineering feats in the war, both from the 
standpoint of speed of getting it together, standardization 
and economy of effort, as well as money. One Detroit en- 
gine concern received blueprints on September 9, and the 
engine was running nineteen days and eighteen hours later. 
A Wisconsin concern had its first engine running in eleven 
days, seven and a half hours. It is now planned that all 
contracts will be let before the end of October, and that 
the truck will be in production by November and the regu- 
lar trucks will be running January 1. 

We are convinced that our task of winning the war will 
be accomplished by putting our shoulders to the wheel, 
regardless of whether we believe everything is going just 
right, with firm, implicit faith in the administration, as 
Well as in our army and navy chiefs; accept this momen- 
tous occasion as our opportunity, and our responsibility, 
and out of the sorrow and suffering entailed, deliver to 
posterity the best of which we can conceive. 


PROPER SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


The following letter to the Paramount Knitting Com- 
pany, Chicago, from I. L. Hibbard, assistant general man- 
ager of the A., T. & S. F. Coast Lines, Los Angeles, Cal., 
is self-explanatory: 
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“The inclosed photograph was taken on our depot plat- 
form in Los Angeles and represents a case of hosiery 
which you shipped to the Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry 
Goods Company, this city, covered by Beaver Dam, Wis., 
waybill 128 of April 3. The case checked out here in 
first-class condition owing to its stanch construction and 
the fact that iron bands had been placed around each end 
to insure further protection to contents in transit. 

“Our company has been actively engaged for some time 
in improving its freight handling. In this work we find 
ourselves handicapped at times because of the necessity 


for transporting merchandise in containers that are not 
suitable for that which they are called upon to contain; 
too often does this result in loss or damage to contents. 
To overcome this, our first duty is constant education 
of our people toward prompt and proper freight handling; 
second, to enlist the active co-operation of our shipping 
friends that they will make use of first-class shipping 
containers. 

“My object in writing you to-day’ is to express my ap- 
preciation for your use of such a competent shipping case 
as we all appreciate during these stirring times through 
which we are passing it becomes more than ever necessary 
to surround each shipment with the utmost care to insure 
its prompt transportation and safe arrival at destination.” 


CONSERVE TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCIES 


The Council of National Defense, section of co-operation 
with states, has issued the following bulletin to the state 


councils of defense: 

Will you help increase the efficiency of the transporta- 
tion agencies? ' 

There is still a shortage of freight cars, and the demand 
will increase with the movement of fall crops, including 
grain and cotton, unless every shipper and consignee co- 
operates to relieve the strain. The American Railway As- 
sociation, through its special committee on national de- 
fense, has prepared a set of simple rules for the use of 
freight cars. Already their partial observance has con-’ 
tributed toward increased efficiency of equipment 30 per 
cent. With your assistance these recommendations can 
be applied more widely with corresponding benefit to 
freight service. 

The railroad committee on car service makes the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

To the receiver of freight— 

Purchase in the nearest market. 

Be prepared to store the full contents of the largest 
freight car. 

Bunch your orders so as to make full carload lots. 

If you can’t order by carload, arrange with others to 
pool carload shipments. 

Unload cars promptly. 
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To the shipper of freight— 

Load heavy commodities in all cases up to 10 per cent 
in excess of the marked carrying eapacity of each car, 
unless special instructions have been issued by the rail- 
roads with reference to certain classes of equipment to 
exceed the 10 per cent, in which case special instructions 
will apply. 

Load lightweight or bulky freight to full cubical capacity 
of each car. 

Have your shipments ready for immediate loading on re- 
ceipt of cars. 

Arrange your shipment in car so as to permit prompt 
unloading at destination. 

See that packages are so loaded as to eliminate damage 
in transit. 

Where you have been shipping less-than-carload freight 
daily and sending via a transfer point, hold your shipment 
two or three days to make up full carloads and bill to 
destination. 

Use drays or motor trucks instead of “trap-car service,” 
and avoid the use of freight cars for moving food from 
one point to another within the same city. 

Load in a single day and time your loading to suit the 
schedule of departing trains. 

Furnish billing agent full instructions that will permit 
the way bill being made up before loading is completed. 

Consign your shipment to final destination wherever 
possible, and discourage shipments that require changing 
destination in transit. 

Do not bill shipments by circuitous route in order to 
avoid the: effect of embargoes. 

The state councils of defense can render a valuable and 
patriotic service by endeavoring to procure compliance 
with those suggested regulations on the part of all those 
who ship or receive freight. Your local organizations 
should be instructed concerning the importance of trans- 
portation of all kinds in the present emergency, and they 
should be asked to report to you cases which come to their 
attention and which they are unable to correct, where 
shippers fail to comply with the spirit of these regula- 
tions. If it should develop that any shipper or receiver 
of freight is delinquent, it is suggested that the matter 
be brought to his attention by means of a post card, ursg- 
ing his compliance as a patriotic duty, and if 
the matter cannot be corrected in that manner that some 
member of your council or the local organization visit him 
personally and endeavor to explain the importance at this 
time of conserving all transportation agencies as much as 
possible. It should be kept in mind that the industrial ac- 
tivity of the country to-day exceeds that of any former 
period, and that conditions created by the war have resulted 
in the withdrawal of many transportation agencies from 
their normal and usual activities. 

This makes it necessary that the fullest possible use 
should be made of all transportation agencies, including 
not only the steam railroad, which is of course the most 
important, but such other agencies as the motor truck, the 
electric lines and the waterways. Every possible effort 
should be made to obtain the maximum use of all of these 
agencies and in such way as will contribute most to the 
public good. 

The commission on car service of the railroads’ special 
committee on national defense has created local commit- 
tees in 80 cities. Your committees can doubtless work 
to best advantage in co-operation with such of the rail- 
roads’ committees as are established in your state. 


LOADING OF GRAPES 


Preliminary investigations made by investigators of the 
bureau of markets of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have resulted in the following recommenda- 
tions to grape shippers and railroads: 

“Jumbo or twelve-quart baskets should never be loaded 
in cars for shipment more than eight high. When loaded 
nine high the bottom baskets are almost invariably 
crushed and broken. Much greater care is needed in load- 
ing all packages very firmly in cars to prevent so-called 
chucking or shifting of the load and consequent crushing 
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of bottom layers or else severe losses will result. arg. 
losses in cars received at markets this year have bee, 
found to result from loading weak and broken packages 
at or near the bottom of the car. Caution should be useg 
to load such packages only on top layer. Shippers ip 
certain grape-producing sections, where there is this year 
a scarcity of suitable packages, are losing considerable 
portions of their cars through chucking resulting from 
cars of mixed packages. 

“Occasionally trays, twelve-quare baskets, full bushel and 
half-bushel baskets are loaded in the same car. Good, 
firm loading is practically impossible under such condi. 
tions. The investigators report that the strictest care 
and even additional expense in loading cars with greatest 
care will amply repay the shippers and ultimately the 
growers and consumers.” 


HEAVY LOADING OF FEED 


The accompanying picture shows an 80,000 capacity car 
loaded by the Douglas Company of Cedar Rapids, Ia. It 
is printed as an object lesson for shippers who do not 
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yet realze the importance and possibilities of heav} load- 
ing. The car bears the following placard: “Intensified 
loading. An 80,000 capacity car loaded with 80,200 pounds 
of Douglas Corn Gluten Feed.” 
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RAILROAD EFFICIENCY NOTES 


“Coach lunch service” has been inaugurated on South- 
ern Railway System trains carrying dining cars for the 
penefit of passengers who do not care for a complete meal. 
Dining cars have been provided with basket trays and the 
waiters pass through the coaches announcing “sandwiches 
and coffee.” The sandwiches are wrapped in sanitary 
packages. In order to co-operate with the United States 
Food Administration, the Southern’s dining car service 
is observing Tuesday of every week as “beefless” day. 
On every day of the week the plea of Food Administrator 
Hoover to the American people to “eat plenty, but wisely 
and without waste during the war” is brought to the at- 
tention of every passenger by a folder outlining the gen- 
eral plan of the government’s desire to reduce food waste. 





The extent to which Mr. Hoover’s plea to save wheat 
by the substitution of corn is being practiced throughout 
the country is indicated by the appearance on the tables 
of Southern Pacific dining cars of the following printed 
notice: “The government earnestly desires that wheat 
be used as sparingly as possible, and that corn be sub- 
stituted. America was pioneering on corn; the Pilgrim 
Fathers almost lived on it. Corn was the first crop 
planted in al] the virgin soil as it was settled, from the 
Atlantic out across the Alleghanies; upon the broad prairie 
and beyond. On our ‘menu this morning we have corn- 
meal cakes, made according to this recipe * * *.” 





E. V. Baugh, superintendent of dining cars of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, announces that, beginning with the first 
Tuesday in November, the dining cars on the system 
will recognize that day as a “meatless day” instead of 
a “beefless day.” On these days none of the dining cars 
will serve meat in any form. Wednesday will be observed 
as a “wheatless day” and no bread or cakes or desserts 
will be served which are made from wheat. This is done 
at the direct request of the Food Administration. 





The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway is sending 
forth a second appeal to the public to do its Christmas 
shopping early. This appeal takes the form of a half-sheet 
poster, attractively printed in two colors, with an appro- 
priate holly border. 

“Every form of transportation,” says the poster, “includ- 
ing express and postal service, is congested. 

“A million boys in training camp has resulted in a 
greatly increased volume of mail and express. 

“You desire that the gifts you send out should reach 
friends and loved ones before Christmas. 

“Your delay until the last minute will result in con- 
gestion, confusion and disappointment. 

“You can help us get your presents there on time, by 
getting them under way now.” 

Because of the strenuous conditions confronting the 
railroads, an additional reason for getting presents into 
the mail early, other than to insure their getting through 
on time, is incorporated in the last line: 

“BE PATRIOTIC. Do your Christmas Shopping Early.” 





Three refrigerator cars used in hauling eggs from Iowa 
to New York have been fitted with a shock-absorbing de- 
Vice designed to prevent breakage of the eggs in transit. 
This item of egg loss is very heavy and not only causes 
a great waste of food every year, but is a source of con- 
Stant friction between railroads and shippers. According 
to the New York Produce Review, this device consists 
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of a strong, sectional, slat floor provided with upright 
racks at each end with heavy spiral springs between these 
and the car ends. The whole rests upon rollers, which 
raise the load slightly above the car floor and permit for- 
ward and backward movement of the whole load by com- 
pression of the springs, this taking up or absorbing all 
shocks, the whole load being treated as a unit.”—U. S. 
Food Administration Bulletin. 





More than 150,000 tons of coal were recently taken down 
the Ohio River to Cincinnati during the period of low water 
by the creation of artificial rises in the river through 
drawing water from pools formed by the dams above Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Water was released from a series of dams 
in succession, giving a depth which floated the coal and 
relieved pressure on railroad facilities—U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration Bulletin. 


—_—_—— — 


The government has suggested that many of the luxuri- 
ous cars run in the high-class trains of the big trunk lines 
used merely for entertainment of the passenger and not 
altogether necessary for his comfort, could be eliminated 
and other cars substituted which would give more room 
and accommodate more passengers on the trains. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has seen fit to meet the re- 
quirements to the extent of eliminating the observation 
seeling cars on all trains running between Chicago, Wash- 
ington and New York, and substituting other sleeping cars 
of high-class equipment which will increase the carrying 
capacity of the trains without increasing the number of 
cars. 





In the past seven months women all over the country 
have taken some of the places of the men who have gone 
into the various branches of the country’s service. The 
labor supply, especially on railroads, is a matter to which 
managers have been giving serious consideration for over 
a year, with the result that women have been employed in 
various departments of railroad work where heretofore 
men were exclusively employed. The New Haven recently 
distributed a bulletin announcing that its age limit for the 
employment of men has been raised. The age limit for 
its operating department had been 21 to 35 years, but now, 
under the new plan, for firemen it is 18 to 45 years; for 
trainmen 18 to 50 years, and for other employes 18 to 60 
years. Women have for many years been employed in 
clerical work in railroad offices, but their sphere has now 
widened from that of stenography, typewriting and filing 
letters to include many of the lighter forms of actual rail- 
road work, both inside and out. On the New Haven road 
were some of the first female crossing tenders. Mrs. Har- 
riet L. Hartley and Mrs. Alice A. Hardy took up their work 
as crossing tenders in June at Mansfield, Mass, Others 
have since been employed at other points. Women have 
taken the places of station agents, telegraph operators, 
ticket agents, etc., and in this way men have been relieved 
for other duties. In the New Haven’s shops women re- 
cently have been employed in the stores department, where 
they are sorting, storing and assembling materials and 
supplies. Another illustration of the duties heretofore per- 
formed by men now being performed by women is in the 
South Station, Boston, and other railroad office buildings 
where women elevator operators are employed. The New 
Haven has now taken a further step in its effort along 
these lines and has opened a school in the South Station 
where telegraphy, ticket afd freight accounting are being 
taught free. The pupils, as they become proficient, are 
assured positions with the railroad company. 
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SUCCESS OF SHIPPING DAY PLAN 


“Less-than-carload freight shipped from Philadelphia, un- 


der the new ‘shipping day’ or ‘sailing date’ plan, is moving ° 


to destination with more than three times the average 
speed achieved under the old method of handling,” says 
the Pennsylvania. ‘Observations of actual car movements 
from Philadelphia ‘to a large number of points on the 
Pennsylvania lines, both east and west of Pittsburgh, the 
results of which have just been tabulated, show that from 
the placing of the freight in the car, until it reaches des- 
tination, an average saving of more than 68 per cent in 
time is being effected. This means that the average speed 
of movement has been more than tripled. For instance, 
where the average time in transit was formerly three days 
is it now less than one day, and where it was formerly 
six days it is now less than two days. 

“The increased speed under the ‘shipping day’ plan is 
due to the fact that the cars are being loaded to capacity 
at the point of origin, thus avoiding the necessity for re- 
handling less-than-carload freight at transfer stations, in 
which operation, under the old plan, a large amount of 
time was unavoidably lost. 

“In addition to the benefit resulting to shippers from 
greater speed in transit, the ‘shipipng day’ plan, as hitherto 
announced, by saving the use of nearly 100 cars per day 
in handling less-than-carload freight from Philadelphia, is 
helping. to increase the car supply for other purposes.” 


PACKING OF TIN PLATE 


(Consul General Alfred L. M. Gottschalk. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in Commerce Reports.) 


In the course of surveying damaged American cargoes 
to which objection had been raised here, attention was 
called to the manner in which certain shipments of tin 
plate arrived at Rio de Janeiro from the United States. 
In two shipments which were recently examined, one con- 
sisting of 2,000 and the other of 450 cases, 600 cases were 
found to be damaged in the first instance, and 113 in the 
other. 

Tin plate arrives from the United States in lots of 112 
sheets, which are packed in cases of very thin wood, only 
slightly hooped with light iron bands. This does not pro- 
vide protection against rough handling while cargo is 
' being discharged, and often a case is broken and the 
sheets it contains are bent, rusted, or otherwise made 
unsalable. In the two instances cited the number of cases 
damaged was well over 25 per cent of the total. 

The surveyor, Mr. Charles Filiberti, suggests that suffi- 
cient protection against such accidents could be provided 
by running an additional band or hoop of soft iron around 
the center of each case and thus preventing the boards 
from coming apart. 


It would seem safer if the cases themselves were made 
of a heavier, stronger wood. 


USE OFj FIBER CONTAINERS 


(Commerce Reports.) 

The use of fiber containers in marketing various food 
products has greatly increased because of the shortage 
of tin plate. The principal question raised concerns the 
kinds of products that can be successfully marketed in 
such containers. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 





Commerce has been advised by a manufacturer that the 
following-named articles have been_successfully handled 

Sirups that do not 
honey; salted nuts; 


by the users of its fiber containers: 
ferment; jellies, jams, marmalades; 
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marshmallow products known under trade names s):ch 
as marshmallow whip, mallo topping, and the like (tlivse 
products to be used for soda-fountain trade, house! ld 
use, etc.); marshmallows; hard candies; chocolate-co; eq 
confections; sugar butter (spread for bread); malted m:/k- 
glacé fruit; shoe whitening; cocoa; and spices. 

The following-named products can be placed in tei:po- 
rary or carrying-out fiber containers: Milk, cream, miiice- 
meat, peanut butter, and oysters. 

The following-named articles may be packed in jiber 
containers for a short length of time: Cottage cheese 
and other soft curd cheeses, lard, pickled fish, sausage 
meat, horseradish, sauerkraut, ice cream, and vaiious 
delicatessen products, and soda-fountain supplies. 

Another use for the fiber containers is as measures for 
dried products, such as crackers, small cakes, salted pea- 
nuts, and candies. 

One concern has reported that it has an order for fiber 
containers to be used for holding a liquid chemical fire 


extinguisher. 





AUSTRALIAN PACKING SUGGESTIONS 


(Consul-General J. I. Brittain, Sydney, New South Wales, 
in Commerce Reports) 


In speaking of strapping cases of merchandise for ex- 
port, the Sydney Chamber of Commerce says in some in- 
stances the cases are bound with wire one way only, the 
wire running with the boards, securing the one board 
and leaying the other unprotected. It is suggested that 
cases be bound both ways—that is to say, at right angles 
to the line of the boards and another band of wire running 
with the boards—thus insuring a better safeguard against 
pillaging. The question of pillaging at the Sydney wharves 
is a very serious one. It is alleged that the annual loss 
from this cause at the wharves and in transit amounts 
to $500,000. 

Owing_to the constant advance in freight rates, many 
importers here have called attention to the necessity of 
conserving all space in packing various kinds of mer- 
chandise. In certain instances it is claimed that a saving 
of 10 to 30 per cent in space can be effected through closer 
packing. This applies not only to packing merchandise 
in cases too large for the contents, but equally as well 
to the pasteboard boxes containing merchandise. It is 
said there is frequently 25 per cent waste space in these 
boxes. When one considers that the transportation of a 
ton of freight costs $50, it can be readily seen that the 
purchaser does not desire to pay for waste space, thus 
adding to the actual cost of freight on his consignment. 

It has also been suggested that the various shippers 
of motor cars and machinery should standardize their 
packing cases wherever standardization is possible, thus 
saving not only tonnage but lumber in constructing the 
cases. 


MARKING ON CASES SHIPPED TO 
CHILE 


(Special Agent Grosvenor M. Jones, in Commerce Reports) 

The marking of merchandise for Chilean destination is 
a matter that demands more careful attention on the part 
of the American exporter. A few days ago the writer 
spent the afternoon in the Valparaiso custom house in the 
company of Senor Don Jorge Welsh, “jefe de mov: iliza- 
cion,” making a careful inspection of a great quantity of 
American goods stored there and of a lot that was be ing 
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discharged at the fiscal mole from the steamship Harald 
of the Globe Line. Probably 60 per cent of the cases were 
well packed, 30 per cent fairly well packed and about 10 
per cont poorly packed. The poor condition of a number 
of the cases may fairly be attributed to improper stowing 
in New York and to the fact that the Harald is a small 
steanier and probably rolled a great deal during the voyage. 
Careful stowing is of prime importance in all ships but 
more especially in the smaller boats. 

The marking of the cases was less satisfactory than 
the packing. There was a considerable number of well- 
packed cases that were poorly marked. Since poor or im- 
proper marking is a violation of the customs regulations 
and may subject the ship to a fine and cause interminable 
delays in the inspection of the goods in the custom house, 
itis of the utmost importance that exporters exercise care 
in the matter. Chilean customs regulations require that 
all marks be made with stencil and not with brush or 
labels; a violation of this rule subjects the ship to a fine. 
It is understood that one of the large steamship and trad- 
ing concerns has a stencil-cutting machine at its docks in 
New York City and cuts out stencils for every case or con- 
tainer that is brush marked before receiving it on any of 
the ships. If the steamship lines cannot get the manufac- 
turer or the exporter to use stencil markings, they would 
better do the stenciling themselves and make an extra 
charge against the exporter. 

All markings should be in letters 2 or 2% inches high. 
Durable paint must be used and must be carefully applied 
so as to have the letters and numbers clear and distinct. 
Containers are liable to rub against other containers in the 
hold or to be soiled by dirt or grease. Moreover, with 
the high temperatures in the hold during the days the 
ship is passing through the tropics, and with the exposure 
to sun and rain on the docks, the marks may rub off or 
become obscured. It is advisable, therefore, to place the 
marks on opposite ends of the case, two ends being suf- 
ficient. ‘ 

The mark of the consignee, the number of the case, and 
the port of destination should all be stenciled in characters 
of the same size—2 inches or more in height. 

All marks should be placed fairly close together. They 
should not be scattered all over the case. A great deal of 
time is saved in many directions if the marks can be read 
quickly. The well-marked cases get prompter despatch in 
the custom house. 

A certain order should be followed in marking. First 
comes the consignee’s mark. Just below that should come 
the number of the case if the consignment consists of 
more than one case. Below the number of the case should 
be placed the port of destination. All of these marks, as 
Stated above, should be close together. Several inches be- 
low port of destination should be placed gross and net 
Weights in kilos and pounds. Measurements in inches and 
centimeters are not required by the customs regulations; 


they are of value only to the steamship company and may, 
_ therefore, be put down in one corner of the case. 


Caution signs should be in Spanish as well as English. 


|The Spanish word “Vidrio” should be placed under the 


Word “Glass.” “Con cuidado” should be placed under the 


' Dhrase “Handle with care,” “Este lado arriba” under ‘This 
side up,’ “No dar vuelta a esta caja” under “This case is 
| hot to be turned over,” “Tenga esta caja bien seca” under 


“Keep this case in a dry place,” etc. 
If an old case is used (which is a practice to be ton- 

demned), special care should be taken to remove ¢om- 

Dletely the former markings. A great-deal of confusion 1s 
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caused by two sets of markings, since, in a number of in- 
stances, the old marks show up quite as clearly as the new. 

Special stress should be laid on the fact that in consign- 
ments of more than one case each case should be numbered 
and that this number should agree with that shown on the 
invoices. Unless the cases are numbered, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for the consigneé to withdraw a case 
from the custom house until the~whole consignment has 
been received. 


CONSERVATION OF CARS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The railroads’ war board says that on 77 of the principal 
railroads of the United States a saving of 114,109 cars was 
effected in one month this year solely by increasing the 
average loading of less-than-carload freight. The reports 
on which these figures are based—the latest that have 
been compiled—cover the months of July this year and 
July, 1916. They show that the average loading for that 
class of freight in July this year was 13,927 pounds, as 
compared with an average of 11,619 pounds the same month 
last year. 

The 77 railroads from which reports were received were 
able to move the total volume of less-than-carload freight 
last July in 579,180 cars. Had the average loading per 
car been at the same rate as during July, 1916, they would 
have been compelled to use 693,289 cars. 

In addition to increasing transportation efficiency through 
intensive loading, the railroads are also waging a vigorous 
campaign to reduce the number of cars and locomotives 
under repair. . 

The July reports show that the average number of freight 
locomotives in shop or awaiting repairs was 4,122, against 
4,460 in the same month last year, a decrease of 7.6 per 
cent. Freight cars under repairs in July numbered 135,831, 
which was 8,647 less than in July, 1916, a decrease of 6 
per cent. 


CAR EQUIPMENT INSPECTORS WANTED. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for inspector of car equip- 
ment, for men only. Three vacancies in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the act providing for the 
valuation of the property of common carriers, for duty 
in the eastern district, and future vacancies requiring 
similar qualifications, occurring in any district, at entrance 
salaries not exceeding $1,500 a year, will be filled from 
this examination, unless it is found in the interest of the 
service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or 
promotion. The duties of appointees will consist in mak- 
ing physical inspection of the car equipment and acces- 
sories used by common carriers in connection with the 
federal valuation. Appointments to these positions will 
be principally for duty in the field, but some appointments 
may be made for duty in Washington, D. C. Appointees 
in these positions will be allowed necessary expenses when 
absent from headquarters in the discharge of official duties. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 
I. and S. 1119, Illinois-Arkansas Grain, set for hearing 
November 12, at St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Thurtell, 
was canceled. 


The hearing assigned for November 14 at St. Louis, in 
connection with the complaint of the Helvetia Milk Con- 
densing Company vs. A. & V. Railway Company et al., 
case No. 9762, before Examiner Hillyer, was indefinitely 
postponed. 
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Digest of New Complaints] 


No. 9930. Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New Orleans and Savan- 

nah. vs. Central of Georgia. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on staves from Andalusia 
to Savannah by reason of errors in rates and storage charges. 
} Asks for reparation. 

} No. 9931. P. H. Barrett, Lenox, Ia., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

: Unjust and unreasonable charges on peaches from points 
in Arkansas to Lenox as unjust and unreasonable in that 
they exceeded the intermediate locals. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

i No. 9932. Portland (Ore.) Traffic and Transportation Assn. and 

} rs ge Rubber Mills vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. 

‘o. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on boot and shoe findings 
from Portland to points in Western Classification territory. 
Ask for maximum carload rates. 

agg Rowland Lumber Co. et al., Norfolk, Va., and else- 

where. 

Against the failure of the railroad companies to absorb 
switching charges where carloads of lumber from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and other southern states cannot be 
delivered by consignee at their yards. warehouses or manu- 
facturing plants in Norfolk and Portsmouth. Ask for the 
maintenance of tariffs providing for absorption of the switch- 
ing charges of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line on lum- 
ber and logs, just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates, 
and reparation. 

No. 9934. K. T. Felder, Atlanta, vs. Southern. 

Against rates and minimum weights on feldspar, C. L., from 
Atlanta to points in North Carolina. Asks for a cease and 
desist order and reparation to the basis of $2.40 rate per ton 
subsequently established, and marked capacity of cars as 































minima, 
No. 9935. Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Mobile, vs. Mobile & 
Ohio et al. 





Excessive and discriminatory rates on staves and headings 
to peints in Trunk Line territory, Virginia and Quebec in 
comparison with rates on pine lumber from Mobile and staves 
and headings from other points in Alabama. Asks for rates 
on oak and gum staves and headings. 

No. 9936. Armour & Co., Chicago, vs. D. & R. G. et al. 

Against fifth class on sulphate of potash from Marysville, 
Utah, to Havana, Cuba, va New Orleans, as unjust and un- 










Note.—iItems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9356—Samuel Fox’s Sons vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. et al. 

€553—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Inc., vs. C. 
M. & St. P. et al. ; 

9292—-Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. M. St. P. 

M. Ry. Co., and fourth section appilcation 4654 of 

same carrier involving rates on coal from Manitowoc, Wis., 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 

9097—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. et al. 


November 19—Houston, Tex.—Examiner La Roe: 
7591—Southern Rice Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. T. & N. O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
November 19—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 
0443—F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. B. & S. Ry. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
November 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
9469—American Coal and Mining Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
; November 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
7969—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. vs. B. & O. S. W. 
et al. 
7969, Sub. No. 1—Kansas Carlot Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. 
& O. S. W. et al. 
7988—Cheese Dealers’ Assn. Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
9848—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9904—William J. Moxley et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9855—Phenix Cheese Co. vs. Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R. 
Co et al. 
9755—National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn. et al. vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
9631—Swift & Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
9681—-Morris & Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
9698—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
9747—Cheese Shippers’ Traffic Association et al. vs. Ahnapee 
& West. Ry. Co. et al. 
9717—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Ahnapee & West.. Ry. Co. et al. 
ne Packing Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
7 eel & Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
et al. 
0771—George Ehrat & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
7969, Sub. No. 2—Merrell-Soule Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
$265—Hanford Produce Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et: al. 
9814—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
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70000 Asks for reasonable rates and reparation of 
“> —. Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, vs. B. @ 

. et al. 

Against an assessment of second class, L. C. L., and fourth 
class, C. L., on carpet sweepers, and of first class, L. ©. L, 
and fourth class, C. L., on carpet and vacuum cleaners com. 
bined, as unjust and unreasonable, especially as to the 
L. C. L.,, which should not exceed third. Asks for third class 
on.carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners, L. C. L. 

No. 9938. Nicholds & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, vs. New 
York Central. 

Alleges unlawful charges on gum lumber from Helena, Ark,, 
to Medina, N. Y., reconsigned at Buffalo. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9940. F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, vs. Northern Pacific et a], 

Unreasonable rates on concrete machinery from Waterloo, 
Ia., to Tacoma, Wash. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

~ —_ Shereer-Gillette Co. et al., Grand Rapids, vs. B. & 

. et al. 

Against C. L. and L. C. L. ratings on counters and shelving 
bases in Official Classification territory as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Asks for just and reasonable rates. 

No. 9941. The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., 
va. A. C. i. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on knitting factory products 
from points in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee to Little 
Rock by reason of the absence of through rates. Asks for 
joint through rates and reparation. 

No. 9942. The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. L. & N. et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on yellow pine from Jemi- 
son, Ala., to Detroit, reconsigned to Montreal. Asks for a 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repara- 


tion. 

No. 9943. George C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers for the 
4&tna Explosives Co., New York, vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on one car of high explosives 
from Fayville, Ill., to Atlanta, Mich., by reason of failure to 
apply the joint through rate. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9944. George C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers for the 
9 Explosives Co., New York, vs. Central of New Jersey 
et al. 

Against a rate of 78.1 cent on carload shipments of high 
explosives from Carnegie, Pa., to Jersey City, N. J., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for application of the pub- 
lished joint through first class rate of 47.3 cents and repara- 


tion. 
No. 9953. Proposed increases in New England. 


November 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner La Roe: 
|. & S. 1116—Lumber to Clinton, Tex. 
1. & S. 1117—Camp Logan (Houston), Tex., rates. 
November 20—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9711—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa 
et al. vs. Q. O. & K. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 21—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Anderson: : 
* 9953—-Proposed increases in New England and the following 
15th section applications: 1599, 1608, 1623, 1630, 1613, 1629, 
1664, 1609, 1616, 1627, 1636, 1617. 


November 21—Portland, Ore.—Attorney-Examiner Thurtell: 

Fifteenth Section Application 324 and supplementary applica- 
tions—Transcontinental freight rates. 

November 21—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Eddy: : 

* §6324—In the matter of rates on bituminous coal from points 
in Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to 
points in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. 

November 22—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Thurtell: 

9809—Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. RB. 
R. Co. et al. And fourth section application No. 1853, Hos- 
mer, involving the rates on potatoes, C. L., from points in 
Minnesota and North Dakota to Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and Nebraska City. 

9725—Concrete Engineering Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 

1. & S. 1151—and first supplemental order—Western Trunk 
Line potatoes. . 

November 22—Greenville, S. C.—Examiner Eddy: 

* 5505—Belton Mills et al. vs. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 414—In re the Owasco River Ry. Cancellation of 
rates in connection with small lines by carriers in Official 
Classification territory. 

8712—Commercial Club of Mitchell, S. D., et al. vs. Ahnapee 
& West. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 23—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Eddy: 


* 9666—Stein & Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co 
et al. 
* sad iy ere Oil Co. vs. Marianna & Blountstown R. B. 
oO. et al. 
* 9934—K. T. Felder vs. Southern Ry. Co. 


November 23—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner La Roe: 
9760—San Antonio Freight Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. © 
et al. . 
November 23 and 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
The cement investigation, including the following cases: in 
8182—In the matter of rates on cement between points 
Western Trunk Line territory and adjacent territory. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE ve THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
tting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
S rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed gn ee for- 
erded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 








Thoroughly competent traffic man with 25 years’ experience 
desires Chicago position where the demand is for a_man with 
exceptional ability. I. X. L. 66, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Have considerable railroad and business experience and have 
completed a thorough and practical course of insiruction in 
transportation and interstate commerce. Want connection with 
a good industrial concern. ‘‘Camphor,’’ care Traffic World. 


EXPERT TRAFFIC MAN, thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of traffic and claim work. Ten years in traffic depart- 
ment prominent transcontinental line. Two years industrial 
traffic manager. Filling responsible traffic position with rail- 
road at present. Desires connection with progressive indus- 
trial concern. Very best references as to character and ability. 
0. N. T. 33, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MAN—Practical, 
change with brighter prospects. 
Traffic World, Chicago. 





experienced, capable, desires 
Address A. R. T., care The 


ad a et et et ed 


WANTED—Experienced rate clerk for auditor’s office, small 
Texas line. Must be familiar with southwestern rates and 
divisions; milling in transit, rates and divisions and adjust- 
ments of milling in transit divisions through interline accounts. 
Student not desired. State experience in detail, giving refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address M. E. T. 44, The Traffic 
World, Cheago. 





WANTED—A clerk for General Freight and Passenger office; 
one familiar with rate quotations, tariff construction, I. C. C. 
rulings, etc. Must be able to use typewriter and do own 
stenographic work in handling claims and correspondence. Po- 
sition is with small line, therefore possibilities of gaining ex- 
perience in all details excellent. Salary to begin with neces- 
sarily small until ability to handle work is demonstrated. Ap- 


Address G. F. ©. 26, care Traffic 
World, Chicago. : 





TRAFFIC MAN, wide experience. Now with vice-president 
large system. Knows traffic vice- -presidents all important lines. 
Can get results from railroad or industrial pth on eg $5,200. 
Address “‘Private,”’ Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Position as Industrial Traffic Manager. Extended 
experience in railroad freight traffic business, 35, married. Ex- 
cellent references. Address P. M., The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE shoo jhe wey INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The ns ae ME this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Srmmission, state railroad commissions and SS 
companies tn promoting and secu mes better understanding b 
vy public and the state and natio governments of the neds 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necegsary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce: with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquartersa—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


ee, TD on ata eaannawans cvceccccce cece oF FOSIGGRt 
Manager Traffic Deposit. “Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 


merece and Merchants 

a RRO ES soaceecesscgos ses Via uanans 
rtatior ion * ‘Department, Boston Chamber of 

Commerce. 

occcccees ss SeCretary-Treasurer 

Michi 


T. M. Crane ‘Gompany, “938 South gan Avenue, Chi- 
= TH. 
5 Nene La Salle Street, Chicago, IM. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Cha 4 of Traffic of 
— Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, 

aN, Braéford a en lal 

. W. Dilion cmiinetedteeeseeebeceeneenesséeeeedaedun ee 

. Surleigh @eeeeeeeoee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeene -Treasurer 

Laag Pe POe er eeeeettesseeseessseseseeeerees } anager 

ence relative to movement of traffic to or from 

os Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Trafic 

er, General Offices, Lawrence Building. Sterling. Tl! 
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FOR SALE. 
One car of good sound 2-inch Oak plank. Price $40 per 


thous:nd feet delivered. 
Mich. For immediate shipment. 
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ee ey a Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
‘oO. et al. 
——- Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 


y. Co. et al. 

8019—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. et al. 

8294—-The Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. et al. vs. C. R. Ll. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 

8321—Huron Portland Cement Co. vs. Detroit & Mackinac 
Ry. Co. et al. 

8321, Sub. No. 1—Newaygo Portland Cement Co. vs. Pere 
Marquette et al. 

oy %. + Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central 


8490 “okiahoma & Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
gg24— Chicas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
esse ihaneae Portland Cement Co. vs. D. M. & N. Ry. Co. 
$986. Sanderiand Bros. Co. vs..A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


I. and S. 257—Iowa-Minnesota cement rates. 

I. and S. 339—Cement rates from Mason City, Ia. 

I. “se > 382—Cement rates from Mason City, Ia., to Beach, 

I. and S. 406—Freight rates between points in Minnesota 
via interstate routes and between points in Minnesota 
and other states. 

I. and S. 408—Cement rates between points in Illinois and 


points in Minnesota and other states. 

I. and S. 463—Cement rates from Duluth, Minn., Mason City 
prey Be Moines, Ia., to stations on the Midland Conti- 
nenta 

I. ne i232 rates from Mason City, Ia., and other 
points. 

. and S. 819—Cement to International Falls, Minn. (No. 2). 

. and S. 935—Cement to Nebraska stations. 

. and S. 950—Cement from Ada, Okla. 

. and S. 960—Cement to Salislaw, Okla. 

. and S. 981—Cement to Iowa points. 

. and S. 1047—Cement to Montana. 

November 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley 

ar —_! No. 21—A. Magnus Sons Co. vs. N. Ww. Pacific. R. R. 
0. 
as Baw No. ie Burger Bros. Co. vs. N. W. Pacific 
o. eta 


FOR SAL 


—TWO TARIFF FILES— 
SHAW-WALKER 


Dimensions: 6 ft. 8 in. high, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, 1 ft. 8 in. deep. 


Cost $180.00. Good asnew. F.O.B. Chicago, crated 
An attractive price for immediate sale 
Address J. O. Y. 18, Traffic World 





WANTED 
Copies of the November 18, 1916, and the January 
20, 1917, issues of The Traffic World—Will pay 50 
cents per copy. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market St., 
: Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Mi. 


Write for this valuable reference bcok. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Se 15 F Olive Street, St. Louis. 


RoOSS- Gould, 


Mailing 
BRaistS St.Louis 
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* 9023, a No. 38—A. Magnus Sons Co. vs: Southern Pacific 
et al. 


* 9023, Sub. No. 41—Charles Mohr & Bro. vs. Southern Pacific 
* 9023, Sub. No. 44—Baumbach-Reichel Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
s 9023 45—Newman Bros. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
“9023, “Sub. No. 48—M. N. Cain & Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 


yy x 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
. & S. 1114—Express charges on empty fish cars. 
Pha Sadia 26—Dallas, Texas—Examiner La Roe: : 
~~ Aw? Collins Glass Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Co. et al. And fourth section applications 627 and 637, 
Piana: involving rates on glass bottles, etc., from Sapulpa. 
Okla., to points in Texas. 
9810—Barlett-Collins Glass Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a 9 Commercial Club vs. Colorado & Southern Ry. 
‘o. et al 
9600—Laona & Nor. R. R. vs. C. & N. W. 
9643—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. ri ‘B. & Q. et al. 
November 26—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Eddy 
* 9826—Walsh & Widener Boiler Co. vs. ps eel a & Ohio Ry. 


Co. et al. 
* 9821—Phillips Excelsior Co. vs. Tennessee, Alabama & Geor- 


gia R. R. Co. 
* |, & S. 1132—Plumbers’ material from Chattanooga, Tenn. 
November 26—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
g289—Alliance Coal & Coke Co. et al. vs. Colorado & South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9581—J. E. Carroll & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9692—Rio Grande Creamery Co. vs. AWells Fargo & Co. et al. 
9296—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
November 27—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1024—and First Supplemental Order—Southwest potato 
case. 
9574—Commercial Club of Greeley et al. vs. Colo. & Southern 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
al he Bureau, Macon Chamber of Commerce, vs. G. 


S. & F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9785—Chamber of Commerce of Pewetinarie, Ga., vs. Haw- 


kins & Florida Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
ee Jobbers’ Assn. vs. Central of Ga. Ry. Co. 


9629-—Hreight Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & 


O. et al. 
9649—Freight Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. N. Y 
N. H. & 


H. et al. 


—- Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. 


951 hh rate adjustment. 


November 28—Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—Examiner Eddy: ; 
* 7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Sou. 


Ry. Co. et al. 


November 28—Argument at ee =m <3 
9430—Loeb-Apte Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9504—Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama Ry. Co. et al. 
9624—Freight Bureau of the Macon Chamber of Commerce 
ve. 6. A. i. @ Gl. 
9704—Forked Deer Milling Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


November 28—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner La Roe: 
7 ames Lumber Co. et al. vs: A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 
9745—Memphis Freight Bureau, for the Memphis Street Ry., 
vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
9790—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 


{December 1—New Bern, N .C.—Examiner Burbank: 


* 9816—F. W. Loyd vs. Atlantic & Carolina R. R. Co. et al. 


‘December 1—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Trezise: 


* 9836—The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. vs. American Ex- 
press Co. 


'* 9895—Foundry Supply Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Bell: 
* 9824—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Houston & Brazos 
Valley Ry. Co. et al. 
December 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner McCawley: 
4--The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
* 9891—The Moreno-Burkham Construction Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 3—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 9794—F’. H. Coulter et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9877—Loe-Albrecht et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al. 
* 9862—Charles F. Carr et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 3—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 
9702—Memphis-southwestern investigation. 
7304—City of. Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


; December 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner. Bell: 
! * 9876—Humphrey Brick and Tile Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


* 9897—Hite & Rafetto vs. C. R.. R. of N. J 
ecember 3—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
9742—Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 3—Washington, D. €.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 9822—Dahlistrom Metallic Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
December 3—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Waters: 
* 9815—Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., for the 
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apraet Olive Stave Co. of Batesville, Ark., vs. Mo. Pag, 

et al. 

December 3—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Burbank: 

* 9861—The Freight Bureau, Macon Chamber of Commerce, ys, 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Trezise: 
* 9837—Wm. K. Noble vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Gerry: 

* |. & S. 1128—Sisal from New Orleans, La. 

December 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 

* 9919—Silk Association of America vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 1. & S. 1149—Elevation of grain at Baltimore: 


December 5—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner Waters: 
% ay Ee Smith Commission Co. vs. Kansas City Sou. Ry, 
‘0 al 
* a toe Smith Spelter Co. vs. Arkansas Central R. R. Co, 
et a 
December 5—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Burnside: 
* 1. & S. 1146—Petroleum from Oklahoma points. 


December 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
* or . + 1" we Assn. of Commerce, Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry, 
o. et al 

December 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 9933—Rowland Lumber Co. et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Co. et al. 

December 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9572—California Walnut Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 

* ee Freight Bureau vs. Atlanta & West Point R. R. 

‘o. et al. 

* 8228—The Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce vs. Clyde 
S. S. Co. et al. 

* 8255—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & Miss- 
issippi R. R. Co. et al. 

December 5—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 9938—Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 

* 9937—Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al, 

* oo Company et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

December 6—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Burbank: 

* 7455—Florida Cypress Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 

* 1. & S. 1147—Potatoes from Kansas points. 

* ene City Bolt and Nut Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

* ne -Rengae Fruit Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

December 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 

* 8867—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 
W. R. BR. Co. 

December 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Thurtell: 

* 1. & S. 1154—Grain from Terre Haute, Ind., to eastern points. 


December 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 

* 9871—Hercules Powder Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 

* 9830 and Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 


December 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9646—Cement rates from Hudson district. 

* 9012—Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. 

* 9544—Allentown Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R.R 
et al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions involving charges for the transportation of cement 
from points of origin specified in complaint to Boston, 
Mass., Portland, Me., and other New England _ points: 
1625—C. C. McCain, agent; 1563 and 1572—B. & O. BR. R. 
Co.; 3596—Boston & Albany R. R. Co.; 607 and 1771—Boston 
& Maine R. R.; 2019—B. R: & P. Ry. Co.; 2022—Central New 
2 Ry. "G3 555—Maine Central R. R. Co.; 1481—N. Y. 

. & H. R. R. Co.; 4577—P. R. R. Co. 


December lashes at Washington, D. C.: 

* 8496—Lowrie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9255—R. C. Laird vs. Tabor & Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
9524—Swift & Co. vs..B: & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 7—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 9868—Michigan Ry. Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. 


December 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
* 9892—J. D. Hollingshead & Co. vs. C. . =. 1. BR: BR: Co. 
* 9825—John Russel vs. D. L. & W. R. Co. et al. 
pA * 9820—Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Hortor Belt R. R. Co. etal. 
* 9820, ox Ne. }—inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt 
- Co. et a 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has dismissed cases Nos. 6128, Vulcat 
Coal and Mining Co. vs. Ill. Cent.; 6128, Sub-No. 1, St 
Louis-Coulterville Coal Co. vs. Same; and 6128, Sub-No. 
2, Groom Coal Co. vs. Same. 

The Commission has vacated its order of Nov. °4, 1915, 
in I. and S. 596, Pig Iron from Virginia Furnaces, w hich by 
its terms was to have continued in effect for a riod of 
two years from Dec. 29, 1915. 

At the request of complainant the Commission as dis- 
missed Case 9535, Syracuse Chamber of Comn:.rce ¥ 
N. Y. C. et al. 
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Not Enough Men for These 


$5,000-a-Year Positions! 


An Important Letter to Our Subscribers 
From the President of the American Commerce Association 


CHICAGO, ILL., November, 1917. I am writing this let- 
ter as a last resort to see if we cannot secure more men 
willing to qualify for positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 
a year—positions in which a man can save his employer 
that amount every month, perhaps every week! 


These positions are open, in a field that is new and as 
yet unthought of by most men. It is difficult for the 
average man, until he knows the facts, to understand why 
so many of these positions are begging for the men 
needed, so I am going to tell you a few of the facts. 


Transportation is today the second largest, and the 
most important business in the country. More than two 
billion dollars annually are spent in freight rates, yet it 
has been estimated that 8 out of every 10 shippers are 
losing money on shipments. This is because few men 
know the most economical methods of*forwarding mer- 
chandise. 


There are about 40 million different rate combinations 


in the United States. When you stop to think that there 
may be 25,000 different kinds of goods shipped between 
about 30,000 shipping points on one or more of the 26 
different kinds of rates and subject to some of the 43 
different special freight services, the problem seems to be 
very intricate. But this work is just like any other work 
—it is easy for men who are specially trained. Those 
who have a technical knowledge of the Government 
Freight Rate System, can easily tell the cheapest rate in 
existence—the fastest route—whether a slight alteration 
in packing will cut the rate in half, and so on. 


How important is the trained traffic man’s work can 
be seen by these few cases out of thousands which occur 
every day. 

A concern in South Chicago had been shipping about 
200 cars of Coke from Connellsville to their smelters. 
Some time ago a traffic expert succeeded in getting a rate 
adjustment which resulted in a saving of about $5.00 on 
each car. Thus, on this one item alone, a saving of over 
$300,000 a year was effected. 

In St. Louis, through misrouting of freight, errors in 
recon:'gning cars and undercharges on shipments, a rail- 
toad | .st over $27,000. 

A t-affic expert discovered that freight rates paid by 
the M. cker Coal Co. were legal, but exorbitant. A ruling 
secur’ | from the Interstate Commission resulted in a 
tefunc’ of $122,000. 

An ‘1 shipper in Kansas was Calin’ over $30 every day 
—$700 nonthly—because he did not know of certain tariff 
tegul: ons entitling him to lower rates. 

Ter of thousands of concerns, without realizing it, 
re lo ng fortunes every year because they do not know 


that there are countless classifications, special freight 
services and rate combinations which legally entitle them 
to rates that would amaze them if they but knew. 


There are about 50,000 large business corporations and 
about 400,000 smaller shippers which must be protected 
by competent traffic men. These concerns have freight 
expenses running from a few thousand dollars to many 
thousands of dollars monthly. Yet in the entire country 
there are only a few hundred men actually competent to 
save the money now being wasted through lack of effi- 
ciency in applying the Government Freight Rate System. 
It is estimated that over 100,000 more traffic experts are 
needed at once. 


Heretofore, there has been no simple way to master 
the details of traffic management. Realizing the crying 
demand for trained traffic experts, and seeking relief, 
the American Commerce Association—a National organ- 
ization OF traffic men, FOR traffic men, BY traffic men, 
offers to give men the training required to make them 
competent to handle the problems of most economical 
distribution. The instruction is given by mail and can 
be studied in spare time, at home. -Though the most 
complete and thorough training is given, the Course is 
remarkably easy to master, and through the Association, 
costs but a few cents.a day. 


Through its -Advisory Council, every member of the 
American Commerce Association receives the help of such 
men as T. Albert Gantt, traffic manager Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Wm. Scott Cowie, freight agent Erie R. R.; 
Samuel G. Lutz, general traffic manager Chicago & Alton 
R. R.; Chas. E. Mayer, traffic manager Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation; A. C. Westfall, traffic manager 
Cadillac Motor Car Co.; T. T. Harkrader, assistant traffic 
manager American Tobacco Co.; as well as nearly 200 
others of equal prominence. 


It is impossible to go into details in this letter, but the 
Association has published a remarkable book for free dis- 
tribution which explains everything in detail and tells 
how anyone may quickly learn the new profession of 
trafic management. The possibilities in this field today— 
great as they are—are nothing compared to what they will 
be a year from now. If you are at all interested in get- 
ting into this highly profitable field, paying salaries of 
$2,500 to $10,000 and more, be fair to yourself and wrife 
for the remarkable book now offered free by the Associa- 
tion. In writing, please state whether you are a beginner 
er whether you have had previous traffic experience, and 
give your present age and occupation. Address, American 
Commerce Association, Dept. 211-A, 206 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (American Commerce Building.) 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut. Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars: 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAK cANO CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Building 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


‘Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


- Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


—— 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS— Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 
WALKER & OWEN 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


WASHINGTON, 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 

Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 

East St. Louls, Ill. 

St. Louls, 


Murphy Bullding, 


506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., Mo. 


Munsey Blde., dD. C. 


__ 


CHARLES CONRADIS 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 59. 7 3.9.10 colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Iill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal, regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission. 
Union Trust Bullding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


Practices before I:terstate Commerce and Public CLIFFORD THORNE 


Utility and Public Service Commissions. 
Former Chief Justice of Alabama. Special Counsel 

for Alabama in litigation in Federal Court with 

five railroad companies involving freight and pas-| Rate and Valuation Cases 
senger ratea (1907-1914). Before Courts and Commissions. 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Marquette Bullding 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chicago. 


BORDERS, 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cases eee Om gee and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests Comparisons, and Other 
Rate Litigation before “State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly” Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Suite 1401 Central National Bank Blidg., 
St. Louis 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Practice before U. 8S. Supreme Court, U. 8. Court 
D._C. Supreme 


E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 
CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
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